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CHAPTER IV. 


As ina dream those last few days at Torrington slipped away 
for Esme. She didn’t recognise herself or the queer con- 
flicting feelings, half terrible, half delicious, which set her pulses, 


so sedate hitherto, all a-throbbing, her staid little heart beating, and 
made of life the strangest mixture of pleasure and pain. To 
realise her wildest dreams, to live at last, to move, to see, to 
know—enchanting prospect to any true daughter of Eve! And 
yet to leave her home, her friends, that more than mother to 
whom she was so tenderly attached, and go amongst strangers ! 
No wonder that the little country miss shivered with appre- 
hension as well as with delight at the plunge into the unknown 
before her. And then she found it impossible to listen unmoved 
to her aunt’s tearful bemoanings. 

“Why did I ever consent?” the poor lady would say des- 
pairingly. “What shall I do without you? My darling child! 
I cannot let you go, and I dread the future for you. The 
world is so cruel, so heartless to women. How can I let you go 
away all alone and unprotected ?.” 

In the face of such distress what answer could be returned by 
any tender-hearted girl but the one, which Esme hastened to 
make ? 

“Don’t let me go then, Aunt Catherine,” she would urge. 
“Let me stay at home. Why should I go?” 
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“Your father wishes it,” Miss Langley would reply falteringly. 

“But what has Papa done for me all these years that I should 
rush to him the first time he chooses to remember my existence?” 
would be the spirited retort. “ What is he in comparison with you, 
the only parent I have ever known, Aunt Catherine? I will not 
go. I willstay with you and never, never leave you.” 

If the offer cost her an effort it was at least not apparent—to 
Miss Langley at all events—who derived so much consolation 
from these and similar proofs of devotion that, at this stage, she 
would generally manage to dry her eyes, gently chide her niece 
for disrespect to her father’s wishes, and remind her that as a 
sacrifice to duty the separation must not be avoided. And 
Esme, with a thrill, in which relief, not home-sickness, was the 
predominant feature, would redouble her loving attention, thus 
making her aunt realise more and more acutely the magnitude 
of the trial before her. 

Miss Langley, too, was not alone in thus bewailing the girl’s 
departure. A number of old women wondered ruefully who 
would be responsible for their tea, sugar and tobacco; the 
Sunday school children looked forward with fear and trembling 
to the change from Miss Esme’s easy rule to the iron ~égime of 
the teacher ; the Beauchamp girls grudgingly admitted that after 
all Miss Langley’s parties were better than nothing at all; Mr. 
Blunt regretted his young friend’s desertion of her home, and 
warned her very seriously against the dangers to which she was 
exposing herself by contact with a frivolous and self-indulgent 
world. All indeed had personal reasons for regretting her 
absence, but it was Arnold, who was loudest in his lamentations, 
and who made quite a grievance of the affair. 

“I must say I never expected you to leave me in the lurch 
like this,” he declared with an injured air. “ The place will be 
unbearable now. Do you imagine I should ever have thought 
of going to Wilson if I had known you were to be away ?” 

She smiled. “But I shall only be gone two months,” she 
represented, “and you will be much too busy with your work to 
miss me,” 

“ And then when you come back,” he went on gloomily, re- 
gardless of the interruption, “you'll be full of fine London 
notions, and discontented with our plain country ways. I wish 
to goodness your father had left you in peace. What has he 
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done for you that you should fly directly he holds up his little 
finger? Far better stay where you are, amongst your friends, 
who know and care for you, than rush off to a lot of fashionable 
folk who'll butter you up to your face and be as nasty as they 
can to you behind your back. But of course you don’t mind. 
You girls are all alike. Lots of balls and finery, and a pack of 
fools to talk nonsense to you—that’s all you care about.” 

Esme drew herself up. His rough manner had offended her, 

“I don’t think you ought to speak of Papa to me in that 
manner,” she said with some dignity, “or to say such things to 
me. It isn’t nice or right of you.” 

“ Now I’ve offended you,” stammered poor Arnold, who, when 
once the words were out of his mouth, was thoroughly ashamed 
of them. “Forgive me, please. I didn’t mean to be such a 
brute. It’s only that I can’t bear your going away. It seems to 
be the end of everything.” 

“T’m not offended,” said this most placable of damsels, “ only 
don’t talk like that again. It’s not true, and I don’t like it.” 

“TI won’t say another word,” he declared with contrition, 
“only don’t let yourself be led away to listen toa lot of non- 
sense. After all, I’ve known you all my life,and I ought to 
come before a parcel of strangers, who may put things better 
than I can, but who won’t really feel one hundredth part of what 
Ido. Promise me, you won’t let anybody come between us.” 

Esme sighed impatiently. Now Arnold was going to be silly. 

“Don’t talk nonsense,” she retorted sharply. “ Because I may 
make new friends that’s no reason why I should desert the old 
ones, isit?” And then, being naturally a peace-maker, and in a 
sisterly way extremely fond of her old playfellow, she tried to 
make amends for her petulance. “ You needn’t be afraid really, 
Arnold,” she said more gently. “I don’t think I’m changeable, 
and you know I really am very fond of you.” 

“TI only wish I could think you were,” groaned the luckless 
swain. “If you cared for me half as much as I do for you, you 
wouldn’t talk in this cool way. Anyhow, you won’t change or 
forget me, will you?” 

Anything to keep the foolish boy quiet. Arnold wou/d talk 
rubbish, It was his way. Most young men, she had heard, 
fancied they liked girls. Evidently Arnold imagined he liked 
her just because there was no one else. Anyhow, it was very 
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silly, and it meant nothing, and what was the use of quarrelling 
over a trifle? With a light heart she gave the required as- 
surance, and straightway forgot all about it. What were Arnold’s 
stupid fancies to her just now? 

At last came the eventful day. Miss Langley, quite unnerved 
after a sleepless night, wept copiously at parting from her darling. 

“Don’t let them take you from me,” she sobbed. “ Don’t 
grow worldly and heartless. Keep your taste for simple enjoy- 
ment, your love for what is pure and good and true. Remember 
too that outside distractions are but temporary, and that a 
woman’s only real happiness is in her home. And darling, if 
you should be disappointed, if you should meet with unkindness, 
and find people not all they seem to be, come back to me at 
once. Whatever happens, I at least shall never change.” Her 
last words were lost in the fervour of her parting embrace, and 
it was with difficulty that Esme tore herself away in time to 
catch her train. Mr. Blunt, with Arnold, escorted her to the 
station, leaving her with the housemaid, a middle-aged person 
of sober demeanour, under whose care the journey was to be 
performed. Having taken her ticket, placed her in a compart- 
ment labelled “ladies only,” and committed her to the charge of 
the guard, Mr. Blunt fussed off after the luggage. 

Then came Arnold’s turn. 

“ Good-bye, Esme,” he said, squeezing her hand with painful 
intensity. “Remember last night. I shall expect you back just 
the same. And—take this.” He grew very red, and stuffed a 
little parcel into her hand. “Just a little remembrance—a 
keepsake. . . . ” 

The guard’s whistle drowned alike his stammering words, and 
her attempts at thanks. She could only nod, smile and wave her 
hand as the train steamed away. Once started, she felt a little 
queer, quite homesick enough to be comforted by the sight of 
Anne’s stolid face, and touched by Arnold’s thought for her. 
“What could it be?” she wondered, examining the parcel with 
interest and surprise. Arnold was not in the habit of laying offer- 
ings at her feet. Surely his last present had been made on that 
long past birthday, when he thrust upon her a lop-eared rabbit 
with a distressing propensity for devouring its offspring. Or was it 
the following year that he supplied the box of chocolate creams 
towards the consumption of which he himself contributed so 
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materially ? Esme, who had by no means outgrown a childish 
love of goodies, rather hoped it might be chocolate again. But 
it was not. Nothing half so gross and material as a slab of 
sweetmeat, but something delicately suggestive of its donor’s 
sentiments. Tearing off the paper wrapper, she found a card- 
board box containing a little brooch. It was a pretty little 
device of forget-me-nots in enamel, entwined about a true lovers’ 
knot. Quite blind to its meaning, Esme pronounced it charm- 
ing. “How nice of Arnold,” she reflected. “But he need not 
have wasted so much of his pocket-money—and when he has 
so little! So extraordinary too that he should have chosen 
anything so pretty.” For Arnold’s taste in dress and decoration 
since his sojourn at college had become distressingly florid. 
She fastened the little brooch in the frill at her throat—she was 
antiquated enough to still wear a tucker—smiled at the convenient 
strip of looking-glass, which told her how well it looked, and 
turning to the window, revelled with childish glee in the flying 
glimpses she there gained of the world she so longed to see. 
She was growing weary when at last she reached London. In 
what seemed a bewildering rush and roar, she drove through, 
interminable streets to receive at last from her stepmother as 
warm a welcome as even Aunt Catherine could have desired for 
her. 

“My dearest child, you must be worn out!” cried Mrs. 
Langley, who was dining out that evening, and hadn’t too much 
time to spare. “Now come upstairs with me at once. No talk- 
ing, no gossip to-night. We can do all that to our hearts’ 
content to-morrow. Rest is what we have to think of now.” 
She was leading the way up what seemed a never-ending flight 
of stairs, up and up, to a bedroom not very large, but which, to- 
Esme, accustomed to the'primitive simplicity of the old nursery, 
seemed to be furnished with surprising luxury. “Now rest, 
child,” said her guide, holding up a warning forefinger, “ they 
will bring you some food here. Make a good meal and go to 
bed straight. Manners will see to your boxes.” With these 
injunctions she vanished. Esme, who was really tired, obeyed 
them to the letter. Digestion to her was still a meaningless 
word, and, within an hour of her arrival, she had done full justice 
to the appetising meal provided for her, and was fast asleep. 
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CHAPTER V. 


For the next few days our little miss lived in what was virtually 
a waking dream of delight. 

Long mornings given up to the intoxicating joys of shopping ; 
afternoons spent in driving through the crowded streets and 
parks ; endless conversations with Mrs. Langley, who, if a trifle 
perplexing, was always caressing and fascinating; evenings— 
well! there are crumpled rose leaves on every couch. To tell 
the truth, the evenings were decidedly dull. It couldn’t be 
helped. Mrs, Langley was kindness itself. It was not her fault 
that until the formal début on the 16th, Esme could be seen 
nowhere, neither was it her fault that she herself could gain no 
respite from her own tiresome social duties. And so, every 
evening she would rustle in, resplendent in silks, laces and 
jewels, implore her darling child to amuse herself, to ask for 
_ anything she wanted, above all, not to sit up late and spoil her 
roses, envy her the rest she was privileged to enjoy, and then 
go off to perform those tiresome social duties, which, after all, 
were the only ones to which she ever gave a thought. The 
fortnight of probation, however, was over at last. The presen- 
tation—that act of social baptism, a regeneration into a new 
existence—had been performed. The débutante, moreover, had 
acquitted herself well during the ordeal, upheld by the pleasing 
consciousness that she was looking her best. This, it may be 
noted, is a point on which no woman, whatever her age or 
experience, ever makes a mistake. Esme was as little vain a 
girl as ever lived for eighteen years without a thought of con- 
quest. Still she was a woman. She’saw her reflection in the 
glass and she smiled at it. In the glances she met, she read 
a confirmation of the verdict of the looking-glass, and she 
smiled again in sheer light-hearted enjoyment of existence. 
What could people mean, she wondered, by groaning over a 
drawing-room as an ordeal to be dreaded, grumbling at the 
absence of refreshment, the fighting at the barriers, the long 
delay, sneering at the whole effect as tawdry, and pointing out 
the hideous revelations made by the garish light of day as it 
played upon painted faces, withered cheeks and scraggy necks? 
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Why, seen through her rose-coloured glasses, it was just a 
spectacle of dazzling magnificence. At all events it was the 
most magnificent spectacle she had ever beheld, and she was 
proportionately impressed by it. Mrs, Langley, too, smiled with 
quiet triumph as she noticed the dignity and aplomd with 
which ‘this little chit of a child, too little self-conscious to be 
nervous, made her curtseys. 

“ How naturally it all comes to her!” she reflected approvingly. 
“Little puss! I never could have believed she would have paid 
so well for dressing.” 

“You managed admirably, dear child,” she said, as they drove 
home. “I was quite proud of my charge. And now, business 
being over, we must begin to think of pleasure. You must 
drink your tea, and go at once to your room to rest for the 
opera this evening. We may count ona good house, I think,” she 
added graciously, “ Faust is old-fashioned, but it always draws.” 

As Mrs. Langley had very justly observed, Faust does not 
entirely come up to the standard of the modern opera-goer. 
Nowadays, as we all know, music is expected to do a great deal 
more than charm the ear and touch the heart. It must appeal 
to the understanding, and bewilder the intellect with sugges- 
tions of every conceivable psychological problem. It must be an 
allegory, a poem, a sermon, a drama first and music next, while, 
to be worthy of the notice of any cultivated intelligence, its 
meaning must be obscure and capable of the most contradictory 
interpretations. Nevertheless, whatever Haus?’s shortcomings, it 
still dues manage to satisfy that unregenerate but tolerably 
numerous class, who prefer melody to a volume of sound. To 
this class, at the present stage of her career, Esme belonged. 
Keenly susceptible to beauty, either of sight or sound, she sat, 
her eyes moist, her lips parted, lifted out of herself into a region 
of positive enchantment. Mrs. Langley, who disliked any dis- 
play of feeling, might have been annoyed by her rapt attitude, had 
she not been aware that nothing nowadays is improper but 
the proper and conventional. Society will pardon anything 
but the enormity of being commonplace. Esme must be 
artistic, decided her chaperon. And why not? An enthusiasm 
for art! Admirable! Suited to her refined style, and both less 
fatiguing and less expensive, as well as less objectionable to a 
possible husband, than slumming, athletics, women’s rights, or 
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slangy horsiness. The enthusiasm, of course, must be kept 
within bounds. A stupid flirtation with some singing creature, 
with whom no decent man would deign to enter into rivalry, 
would never do. But then she felt herself competent to avert 
any such danger. And so she merely smiled indulgently, when, 
at the end of the second act, the girl turned to her with a sigh 
of rapture, “This is heavenly,” she murmured. “I never thought 
anything could be so grand.” 

The little débutante in the meanwhile had not remained un- 
noticed. 

“Heavens! what it is to be young,” exclaimed a smart young 
matron, herself no more than a girl. “Look at that girl’s face, 
in the box opposite us, I mean.” 

The youth to whom she spoke raised his glasses. 

“Is she good-looking ?” he asked languidly. 

Lady Colthurst shrugged her shoulders. 

“ Niceish, if you happen to admire the Gretchen style of looks,” 
she said carelessly. “I don’t know that I do.” 

“TI know that I don’t,” retorted the boy, with a glance at her 
ladyship’s brunette colouring and piquante face, “bread and 
butter’s not in my line.” All the same he fixed his glasses on 
the box, and presumably was pleased with what he saw, for it 
was some time before he removed them. “Who is she?” he 
then enquired. 

“How should I know? And I ought to do so, for the face 
somehow seems familiar to me. The woman with her is Mrs. 
Harford ; she married her daughter last year to Dicky Calvert. 
I know her slightly. She doesn’t like me. Mammas don’t as a rule. 
They say nasty things about me, and take my character away.” 

“While you take away their men? Makes you quits, eh?” put 
in the boy with a delighted guffaw. 

Lady Colthurst lifted her hand. 

“Bad boy!” she said reprovingly. “Don’t sacrifice truth 
entirely to your wit. Do me, please, the justice to remember 
that I don’t go in for conscription. I follow our glorious national 
system, and enlist volunteers only under my banner.” 

“ But you punish desertion?” proceeded the boy, who, feeling 
that he had said something rather smart, was stimulated to 
further brilliancy. 

“ By banishment.” 
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“ And you give promotion ?” 

She looked into his eyes. “ By selection of course.” 

“Am I on your promotion list, I wonder?” The boy cer- 
tainly was improving. 

She looked down and laughed. “Promotion goes by merit, 
doesn’t it—or favour, which is it?” she asked carelessly. 

“ Answer that question for yourself.” 

And then she turned to the third occupant of the box, a tall; 
dark man standing in the background, and looking, if the truth 
be told, extremely bored. 

“A penny for your thoughts, Mr. Lisle ?” she cried. 

He came forward. 

“My thoughts are not for sale, Lady Colthurst,” he said, with 
that gentle deferential manner, which, contrasted with his strong 
face and reputation as a man of imperious will and headstrong 
temper, was so attractive to women. “The subject of them 
makes them priceless.” 

She laughed and looked away. 

“T am glad they should be so well employed,” she said, 
playing with her fan. “Might one ask the nature of this 
ennobling subject ?” 

“May I not leave you to discover it? Your search, I assure 
you, will not take you far afield.” 

Again she looked up, and again dropped hereyes. She found 
Adrian Lisle at once the most baffling and the most interesting 
man of her acquaintance. 

“T hate conundrums,” she said abruptly. 

“Am I to take that as permission to speak out plainly ?” he 
asked, in a low voice. 

She laughed constrainedly. 

“If you really have anything to say, perhaps it might be 
better to say it in words which would enable me to grasp your 
meaning,” she answered carelessly. 

“TI will remember,’ he was pleased to rejoin significantly. 
“Tf I err again, it will not be on the score of ambiguity. What 
is it you find so engrossing, Leslie? ” 

He turned to the boy, whose glasses had remained stationary 
for some time. 

“T’m inspecting the new beauty her ladyship was good enough 
to discover,” was the answer. “Who is she?” 
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Lisle smiled. 

“Be a little more explicit, if you please,” he said carelessly. 
“Every season produces new beauties by the score—and yet 
they say we English are deficient in imagination.” 

“Well, look for yourself,” retorted the boy. “The tall girl 
in white standing up in the box just opposite us.” 

Adrian did look, and recognised the girl who three weeks ago 
—was it only three weeks ?—had made an impression on him 
not entirely eradicated yet. 

“ How should I know her?” he asked abruptly. “She doesn’t 
look in our line much, does she ?” with a short laugh. 

“ Hardly,” retorted Lady Colthurst, who took the remark 
rather asa compliment. “Too much of the country cousin for 
that.” 

“Langley’s just come into the box,” observed the boy, who 

was a guardsman. “He commanded us a couple of years ago.” 
' Colonel Langley! That explains it,” ejaculated her lady- 
ship. “Why, of course, I know the girl perfectly. She comes 
. from our parts. She’s Colonel Langley’s daughter and has been 
brought up by a spinster aunt, who taught her how to work 
samplers—whatever they may be—and to pickle and preserve, 
speak when she’s spoken to, and all the rest of it; the sort of 
education in vogue in the last century. She lives at Torrington, 
an Arcadian sort of village, miles from everywhere, quite at the 
back of beyond. I remember this girl perfectly, such a nice little 
miss, with a pigtail, a pair of solemn eyes, and an aroma about 
her of newly-washed brown holland. And so our little rustic 
has come to London town to see the sights under Mrs. Harford’s 
wing, who, to be sure, has just married Colonel Langley. What 
a shame to disturb her Arcadian innocence, isn’t it? She'll find 
herself wofully out of place in this wicked world of ours.” 

Mr. Lisle did not laugh at these sallies. 

“TI should certainly have left her where she was,” he assented 
gravely. And then, as a couple of men entered the box, he 
rose. 

“ Not going already ?” asked his hostess, not over well-pleased 
at this desertion of one she would like to have looked on as her 
special property. 

“Thanks. I must. I promised to meet a friend at my rooms 
more than an hour ago.” 
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“We shall see you to-morrow?” she asked. 

He shook his head. 

“ Alas,no! I have to run down to Lisle'on business for- the 
day.” 

“ And you despise balls? Wild horses, I suppose, would not 
drag you to the Fullertons’?” with a questioning glance. 

“T-don’t ‘think they would,” he retorted with a smile ; “other 
inducements might, though. Shall you be there ?” 

“For my sins, yes!” Lady Colthurst sighed. “The Fullertons, 
you see, belong to our county.” 

“They come from Arcadia, too?” 

“Very much so, and Dick makes rather a point of my putting 
in an appearance there. It will be a girls’ ball—-you know what 
that means—deadly dull and so respectable. You see I scorn 
to entrap you under false pretences, still you would be doing one 
a charity P 

“And myself a pleasure,” he interrupted. “An easy way of 
getting a reputation for good deeds. Good-bye, then, till to- 
morrow.” 

“Will he really come?” wondered her ladyship with a_- little 
thrill of exultation. No one knew better than herself how very 
insecure was her hold upon this most slippery of conquests, nor 
what trouble it had cost her to extract the careless, half-hearted 
homage, which hitherto was all Mr. Lisle had been induced 
to lay at her feet. 

What a triumph now to parade before the Fullertons a man 
who for years had not deigned to show himself inside a ball- 
room! What an answer to those dear friends who had not 
scrupled to insinuate that the advances had been all on her side! 
It was fortunate perhaps for Lady Colthurst that she was 
permitted to remain in blissful ignorance of the cause of her 
triumph. 

“The Fullertons belong to our county. They live in Arcadia.” 
And dwellers in Arcadia, however ignorant of the outside world, 
presumably know something of one another. Who could guess 
that these tareless words would change the whole current of a 
man’s existence? It was absurd. He couldn’t explain to him- 
self the why or wherefore of it, but there it was. The girl interested 
him—purely as a study, of course. What would Mrs. Langley 
and society make of her ? 
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Would it be possible ever to transform her into the stereo- 
typed husband-hunting damsel or the smart latter-day matron? 
He thought not. He also thought that he would like to watch 
the opening stages of her development—at the Fullertons’ to- 
morrow, for instance. True, he belonged to a non-dancing set, 
and avoided general society as a rule. What of that? Did he 
find his present mode of life so all-satisfying that he should 
hesitate at any departure from his usual habits? Certainly not. 
He was sick of his life and everything connected with it. From 
the bottom of his heart he despised and loathed his aimless ex- 
istence—the pleasures, wretched substitutes for healthy employ- 
ment, with which he killed time—the meaningless flirtations into 
which he allowed himself to drift without even the excuse of any 
honest, serious feeling. 

And yet it was too late to change. His habits were formed, 
his tastes vitiated. Why trouble himself with vague aspirations 
he was unfit to realise? Besides, what part or lot could he have 
in the girl’s life? It was not for him to interfere with her. He 
might not be over scrupulous where women were concerned, but 
he drew the line at youth and innocence. He never played 
except with an adversary who knew the rules of the game. And 
so—he would not go to the Fullertons. 

The next day he went down to Lisle, and spent two or three 
hours in the discussion of business with his land agent. The 
remainder of the time he strolled about the grounds, keenly con- 
scious of his wasted youth and opportunities, irresolute, oppressed 
by a thousand doubts and hesitations. Should he go to the 
Fullertons after all? Why not? And yet 

Chance finally settled the matter for him, when, by a series of 
small mishaps, beginning with a slow stable clock, and ending 
with the casting of a shoe, he missed the London express. There 
was no further hesitation. Even in the veriest trifle Mr. Lisle 
was a man who hated to be thwarted. By dint of hard 
driving he managed to catch the mail at the junction twelve 
miles away. The clock was striking eleven as he reached town. 
He missed his dinner, but he entered the Fullertons’ house 
precisely five minutes before Lady Colthurst put in an appear- 
ance there. aad 
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CHAPTER VI. 


“EsME had better come out at the Fullertons’,” so Mrs. 
Langley decided. “It’s not quite as smart a ball, perhaps, as 
one would wish for, but they know plenty of the right sort of 
people, and they belong to your county, Reginald.” 

Reginald yawned. “The Fullertons are deuced dull,” he 
pointed out with a resigned air. “I’ve carefully avoided them 
myself for the last twenty years. However, please yourself.” 

And Mrs. Langley did please herself, with the result that, on 
the appointed evening, she made her appearance in Lady 
Fullerton’s ball-room bearing in her train a sleepy and reluctant 
husband, and a very wide-awake and by no means reluctant 
damsel. 

Esme’s début was not a brilliant triumph. All eyes were not at 
once directed towards her, nor was she surrounded by a crowd of 
aspirants eager for the favour of a dance. Such triumphs now-a- 
days are reserved exclusively for big heiresses, the daughters of 
bankers, brewers, contractors, financiers and such exalted folk. 
At the same time she was not entirely overlooked. Mrs. 
Langley had made use of her time. In speaking of the aunt by 
whom her stepdaughter had been so generously adopted, she 
had not forgotten to mention the charming place owned by the 
said aunt. A good many dowagers, seeing the débutante, recalled 
an impression of expectations in connection with her, and were 
pleased to pronounce her “ good style.” One—she was a meddle- 
some old person—went as far as to capture three young gentle- 
men—their united ages something under three score—and intro- 
duce them. One of them walked through a set of Lancers with 
Miss Langley, a second put his name down for the last waltz on 
the programme, and the third asked for a supper dance, which he 
subsequently omitted to claim. A friend and contemporary of 
Colonel Langley asked for an introduction, and danced a polka 
with her. That was all. Not much of a result to be sure for all 
the time, trouble and money expended in preparing for the 
festivity. Blessed are, however, they who expect nothing, in 
which enviable category Esme found herself. “ You won’t mind, 
dearest, if at first you don’t get much dancing,” Mrs, Langley 
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had judged it advisable to say to her. “Young men are so 
scarce and so shockingly lazy now-a-days, and your father and I 
have quite drifted out of the dancing set.” 

“Oh, but I don’t expect to dance,” was the cheerful rejoinder, 
“How can I? I know nobody, and then I have had so little 
practice. I shall be happier looking on.” 

In this commendably philosophic spirit she established herself 
near her stepmother, and amused herself by watching the gay 
crowd. More especially was she fascinated by a very beautiful 
and dazzling apparition in whom she recognised Lady Colthurst, 
the object for years of her girlish admiration. With almost awe- 
struck veneration she watched this vision of loveliness, the 
centre of a small crowd of men, to each and all of whom she was 
chattering at once. What ease! what animation! what powers 
of repartee! How she wished she could hear what they were 
saying! And then by degrees the little crowd dispersed, and 
her ladyship disappeared on the arm of a tall, dark man. 

The evening passed. The supper rooms were open, and Esme 
- was beginning to feel a trifle tired of sitting still when her father 
came up. 

“You ladies will be wanting some food, I suppose?” he 
observed. “Come along, Esme.” 

“Go with your father, dear,” struck in her stepmother. “ You 
must have something to eat before you go, and Colonel Enderby 
has offered to look after me!” 

Obediently therefore Esme took her father’s arm. Moving 
through the crowd, she foolishly gave her attention to the 
dancers rather than to her own movements, managed to run up 
against a couple, and in the collision had her fan knocked out of 
her hand. “Come on! never hang back ina crowd,” said the 
Colonel impatiently, as with a little exclamation she stopped 
short. 

“What is it? Eh? What? Hullo, Lisle! You here!” for, 
with more promptitude than his lounging attitude would have 
led one to expect, a stranger by the doorway—it was Lady Colt- 
hurst’s friend—had come forward and rescued the fan. “A 
thousand thanks, my dear fellow. My daughter—Mr. Lisle,” 
in hurried introduction, as, with a shy smile, Esme took back her 
property. “And what brings you here?” added the Colonel 
genially, for Adrian Lisle was an old acquaintance, and he was 
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delighted to find a congenial companion amongst a crowd of old 
men and boys. “This sort of thing isn’t much in your line, 
surely ?” 

“Is it any more in yours?” was the counter-question. 

“Oh! I’m not a free agent. A grown-up daughter very 
soon teaches one the impropriety of attempting to have a will of 
one’s own. Well! we're off in search of supper. See you again 
later on.” 

Whatever the Fullertons’ shortcomings as entertainers, there 
could be no question as to the excellence of their supper. Straw- 
berries, quails, ortolans, all were abundant and of the best quality. 
Esme and her father found the long supper room in a state 
of siege, every seat held, and the buffet stormed by a struggling, 
starving mob. With difficulty the Colonel piloted her into a 
corner. “Stay here, and I'll fetch you something,” he said. 
Hardly had he left her side, when “Dear Colonel Langley!” 
murmured a plaintive voice in his ear. “What luck to find you! 
Could you be so very kind ; you are always so good-natured, and 
we are literally starving—anything—no matter what.” Mrs. 
Finch and her three daughters! Oh! this was too much! Our 
poor Colonel felt that a reputation for good nature might be 
purchased too dearly. “I’m awfully sorry—” he was beginning, 
when Mr. Lisle, who must have followed him downstairs, touched 
him on the arm and whispered something to him. 

“Your father has put you under my care, Miss Langley,” he 
then said, walking up to Esme and offering his arm. “Shall we 
try and get out of this rabble?” Without more ado, he carried 
her off, through the crowded room, down a passage and into a 
smaller room beyond, where half a dozen tables perhaps were 
laid out. 

“How will this do?” he inquired, leading her up to a small 
one, snugly situated in a corner. 

“Very well,” was her shy reply. “Much Zoo well,” she might 
have added, for to tell the truth she was not hungry. She found 
the “rabble” supremely interesting, while she quaked at the 
thought of a /éte-d-téte meal with this magnificent and un- 
approachable stranger, who in point of years and experience 
was separated from her by an impassable gulf. How dull, how 
ignorant she must seem to him after Lady Colthurst’s brilliancy ! 
Oh, that just a little corner of that diverting lady’s mantle of wit 
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and vivacity might fall upon her? What was she to say to 
him ? 

The same question, if she had but known it, had just then 
presented itself to her companion. What cou/d he talk about? 
he was wondering. What do men talk about to girls fresh from 
the school-room? Not the usual society gossip. Heaven for- 
bid that such divine innocence should be sullied by the dis- 
cussion of the last scandal, the telling of the last good story, the 
picking to pieces of friends and enemies alike, the highly- 
seasoned. personalities—such piquant conversational fare as he 
was wont to offer to the women of his acquaintance. But then 
what was one to say? For the first time in his life he found 
himself tongue-tied before a woman. How could he begin? 
Well, there was always herself. She must be an exceptional 
woman if she refused to talk on that engrossing topic. She was 
not an exceptional woman, for, after a few monosyllabic replies, 
she thawed and spoke freely of her aunt, the home she had left, 
the novel experierices she had passed through. Next she confided 
her innocent longing to see the National Gallery, the Tower, St. 
Paul’s, Westminster Abbey, and similar objects of interest. In 
short, she was soon chattering away without restraint, showing 
herself as she was, no goddess or vestal virgin, but a fresh, 
honest, simple-hearted girl, with a most unromantic and healthy 
appetite for strawberries and cream and similar dainties. 

By the end of supper she thought Mr. Lisle one of the kindest 
and nicest of men. She thought him still kinder, when, on 
their return to the ball-room, he intercepted a wistful glance at 
the dancers and asked if she would like a waltz? Would she 
like? Was there ever a girl of eighteen who didn’t like a 
waltz? 

“T should, very much,” she confessed with an ingenuous blush, 
“only—I dance so badly. I have never had any proper lessons. 
It seems a shame to trouble you.” 

“Never mind. We can but do our best,” was his reassuring 
rejoinder. Wisely he forbore from any complimentary disclaimer. 
“T’m no performer myself, for the little I ever knew I forgot 
years ago; still, I won’t bring you to grief if I can help it.” 

His estimate of his powers was an over-modest one. He was 
not’a man who did things badly. Whatever he had forgotten, 
he remembered enough to dance with a smoothness and swing 
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which made that first waltz stand out in Esme’s recollection as 
something quite apart from any of its successors. She had never 
enjoyed anything more in her life, and so she naively told him 
when, the dance ended, he led her back to her chaperon. 

“Will you think me very hard-hearted, dearest, if I carry you 
off?” was Mrs. Langley’s greeting ; “ it is late, and your father is 
getting impatient.” 

It was all over. A quarter of an hour later they were back at 
home, and this most momentous evening had become a thing of 
the past. Mrs. Langley promptly wished her charge good-night, 
bade her go to bed and not hurry down in the morning. To her 
husband, who only too gladly would have obeyed these 
injunctions, she indemnified herself for such self-restraint. 

“That’s over, thank the Lord,” ejaculated that gallant warrior, 
who was bored, sleepy, and not in the best of tempers. “You 
would have your way, Ida. I hope you were satisfied with it.” 

“I’m afraid it was dull for you,” admitted his spouse apclogeti- 
cally. “Only, Reginald, it had to be done, and, after all, you 
must acknowledge that as a beginning there was no fault to be 
found with it.” 

“T don’t see how you make that out,” he retorted grumblingly. 
“No one took the least notice of Esme. It wasn’t as though 
she had danced or enjoyed herself. What earthly use was it 
to keep one hanging about till two in the morning while she sat 
in a corner?” 

Mrs. Langley smiled. “She did not sit in a corner,” she 
observed, “and she was noticed. Several people spoke of her 
tome. Lady Louisa Denison saw her dancing with Mr. Lisle 
aud was very much taken with her. She wants her to lunch with 
her one day to meet Cicely, the niece she has living with her. 
By-the-way,” after a pause, “how did Esme come across Mr. 
Lisle ?” 

“Oh, I introduced him! What with the crowd and Esme 
and Mrs, Finch bothering me at supper time I had my hands 
full, and Lisle very obligingly offered to look after Esme.” 

“T see,” commented Mrs. Langley thoughtfully. “So he took 
her in to supper and danced with her afterwards.” 

The colonel grasped her meaning and shook his head. “No 
good, my dear!” he said with a yawn, “ Lisle ain’t a marrying 
man.” 


9 
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“ Have you any special reason for saying that ?” asked his wife 
quickly. “Do you know of any obstacle to his marrying ?” 

“ None jn the world,” was the equally prompt reply. “He’sa 
charming fellow. We are and always have been excellent 
friends, but I know no more of his private affairs than you do.” 

“People tell all sorts of stories about him,” continued 
Mrs. Langley, “ but I don’t suppose there’s a word of truth in 
them. I never heard of anything definite except that business 
with the Oldham woman, which is ancient history now. He 
couldn’t have been much over twenty at the time, and she was 
‘old enough to be his mother.” 

“A deuced fine woman,” Colonel Langley yawned again, 
“ and what a dance she led poor Oldham! Lisle was well rid of 
her. Lucky for him she died, or he might have been fool enough 
to marry her. Anyhow, he’s right enough now, and 1 don’t 
suppose there’s a marriageable woman in or out of London who 
wouldn’t jump at him. Still, I wouldn’t pin my hopes on him, be- 
cause I don’t fancy he means business just yet, and when he does, 
‘I shouldn’t wonder if he wanted a good deal for his money.” 

Mrs. Langley forbore to argue the question. Her belief in 


herself was sincere, as was her faith in the justice of that all-wise 
Providence, which had seen fit to provide her with ample means, 
a good establishment, and an unexceptionable visiting list. This 
faith now whispered to her the comforting assurance that her 
unselfish devotion to her stepdaughter would doubtless receive 
its due reward in the capture of one of the wariest and most 
valuable prizes in the marriage market. 


CHAPTER VII. 


EXCEPT for the fact that she was so hard to please, and, when 
displeased, could make herself so exceedingly disagreeable, there 
‘was really no reason why Lady Louisa Denison’s opinion should 
have carried with it the weight it did. She was neither particu- 
larly wealthy, amiable nor attractive, nor did her position as the 
daughter of an impoverished Irish peer and the widow of an 
ordinary country squire justify her pretensions as an arbiter of 
fashion. Yet she was a power in society, and any new-comer bold 
enough to defy her generally saw fit sooner or later to recognise 
the error of his or her ways. Mrs. Langley accordingly had 
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some: grounds ‘for elation when this eminent authority set the 
seal of her august approval on the débutante by pronouncing 
her a nicely-behaved young person, and inviting her to lunch 
some ten days after the Fullertons’ ball. 

“TI have accepted dear Lady Louisa’s kind invitation for you,” 
said the former lady, when conveying the glad tidings to the 
favoured recipient of so much honour. “Cicely Denison is spend- 
ing a couple of months with her aunt. She is a charming girl, . 
about your own age, and you ought to become great friends.” 

Esme, who found Lady Louisa rather terrifying, and was shy 
and stiff in the unaccustomed society of girls of her own age, 
presented herself in fear and trembling at the autocrat’s luncheon- ° 
table. She very soon discovered that in Cicely’s company at all 
events no feelings of shyness were likely to find a place. For 
Cicely was a chatterbox of the first water, with a fine spirit, 
quite untrammelled by the bonds of conventionality. 

“Come to my room and have a talk,” she said, which translated 
meant, “listen to me.” Luncheon was over, and as she spoke she 
was dragging her companion into the little back den dignified 
by the name of school room. 

“TI hate most girls,” she obligingly added, “ they’re such cats, 
but I mean to like you. You're a dear thing, Esme,” with a 
squeeze of the arm she held, “you see | call you by your 
Christian name at once. I hate formality. It’s such rot. If I 
mean to be friends at all, I’m friends from the beginning, and I 
shall love you, I know. Sit down, do.” She pushed a chair 
towards her, then producing a box from a cupboard, “ Have 
some chocolate?” she said. “Those long things with the green 
stuff inside are the best, just scrumptious. I’ll put them between 
us, and then we can help ourselves! Oh dear!” witha sigh of 
relief, as she perched herself on the table with her legs dangling. 
“Tt is such a comfort to have some one to speak to. Not once in 
a blue moon do I ever see a soul. No one but Fraulein, who, 
thank the stars, has gone to spend the day with a friend. 
Nothing but a few stuffy old masters—and Aunt Louisa. This 
is my day. Just listen. Breakfast at eight, lessons, a walk in 
Kensington Gardens, lunch with Aunt Louisa, masters, another 
walk, tea, preparation, supper, bed. Ugh! And another two years 
of this sort of thing. And I shall be seventeen in September, 
But then Aunt Louisa, who got all her ideas ready-made from 
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the ark—bought’em cheap, a scratch lot, damaged—says I’m not 
to come out till the year after next. She’d keep me in short 
frocks, with my hair in a pigtail and my sleeves tied up, if she 
could. And so I’m to have masters and governesses for two 
years more! Isn’t it a beastly shame? They shan’t teach me 
much, that’s one comfort,” with a vicious bite at the chocolate. 
“Oh, how I do envy you! It must be so delightful—being out, 
I mean,” in answer to Esme’s bewildered look, “ going to balls 
and parties, and race meetings, dancing, and having all sorts of 
larks, you know.” She slipped off the table and capered about 
ecstatically. “Do you have larks? Is Mrs, Langley strict? 
Does she mind ?” 

“Mind what?” demanded the other, overwhelmed by this 
tempestuous flood of eloquence. 

“Oh! everything!” with a comprehensive wave of her hand, 
“who you know and talk to, how often you dance with people, 
sitting out and flirting—I do so long to have a flirtation—just to 
see what it’s like. Such fun it must be. And Aunt Louisa will 
- hate it so. She’s fearfully particular, which makes it all the 
better sport shocking her. Oh! I tell you I mean to havea 
fine time when I do come out. But tell me all about it now, 
Esme, honour bright!” sinking her voice to a mysterious 
whisper, “ is there anyone—well, anyone you like, you know ?” 

Esme laughed. “I like heaps of people,” she said frankly, 
“everyone is as nice and kind to me as possible.” 

Cicely waved the remark aside. 

“Oh! I don’t mean that sort of thing,” she said impatiently. 
“T mean is there no one special, no one who isn’t allowed to 
come near you, and who is quite devoted to you, so that all the 
other girls are dying of envy?” 

Again Esme laughed. “Certainly not!” How odd Cicely 
was. Still very amusing. “No one is the least bit envious of 
me so far as I know, and Mrs. Langley lets me speak to anyone 
I please. She likes me to enjoy myself.” 

Cicely made a grimace. “Really! How dull! I shouldn't 
care for that sort of ‘ Bless you, my children’ business. I can do 
that with John myself any day.” 

“Who is John ?” asked her hearer. 

Miss Denison pursed up her lips. “John,” she said demurely, 
“is my cousin, and the husband my papa and my Aunt Louisa 
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have selected for me. Oh, I know all about it. They think I 
don’t, but I do. Iam to live at Abbottsleigh with papa for 
the next two years, where I shall see nobody but John. I shall 
have John and his opinions for breakfast, lunch, tea and dinner 
—a surfeit of John. They call that moulding one. Then Aunt 
Louisa will give me a season in London, taking care, of course, 
that I never say more than ‘how-do-you-do, yes, no, please, 
thank you and good-bye’ with an absurd air of primness, to any 
decent man. That will be seeing the world, after which ex- 
perience I am to choose John and marry him.” She madea 
wry face. “No, thank you. Not if I know it.” 

“Then you don’t like him?” asked Esme. 

“Rather! Indeed Ido! I’m awfully fond of him,” was the 
startling rejoinder. “He’s my cousin, and I’ve known him ali 
my life. Of course he’s aggravating, and solemn, and painfully 
proper, and wants a lot of pins sticking into him, still, he’s a 
dear old thing. If I wanted a thing, there’s no one I’d ask to- 
do it for me before John, and no one who'd be more likely to do 
it if he could.” 

“Is he very old then?” questioned Esme, trying in vain to- 
form some idea of “John” from these contradictory statements. 

“ Oh, dear, no—not in the least! That is, Aunt Louisa and: 
papa call him a boy,” answered Cicely. “He might be.a hundred: 
though from his ways. Aunt Ellen, his mother, you know, 
always declared he never gave her a moment’s uneasiness in his 
life. I daresay not. Just fancy living all your life with a man 
who would never give you the least anxiety, and who would 
be perfectly certain always to be in the right, and to put you in 
the wrong—which sounds as if he were a prig, but he isn’t. He’s 
not half bad, and, if I wanted a husband, he’d do just as well as 
anyone else. But then I don’t mean to marry, not for ages at 
least; I want my fun first. And, when I do have a husband, I'll 
choose one for myself, and not be handed over like a bale of 
goods to John or anybody else. Gcodness, what’s that?” as a 
knock at the door interrupted these confidences. “ Mrs. Langley 
come for you already! Oh, bother! Just as we were settling 
down so nicely too! Must you go? What a nuisance! And 
that stupid old ‘ Crash-’em-smash-’em’”—her name for her 
eminent professor of music—“ will be here in ten minutes. Never 
mind. You'll come again soon, won’t you ? 
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A vehement hug and Esme was free. 

“ How did you get on with Cicely?” asked Mrs. Langley as 
they drove away from the door. 

Esme debated. “I liked her,” she finally decided. “She 
talks a lot and says very funny things, but she’s very amusing.” 

Mrs. Langley looked pleased. “You must see more of her!” 
she observed, for, like a good general, she was prepared for all 
emergencies, and had not overlooked the fact that Abbottsleigh 
was within driving distance of Lisle Court, which made an 
acquaintance likely to lead to an invitation to those parts highly 
desirable. “She will be a nice companion for you. You might 
ask her to spend the afternoon with you one day next week. I 
left Mr. Lisle with your father,” she next added graciously. 
“He came in, as I was starting, with an invitation to a water- 
party on the 20th. Would you care to go?” 

Esme’s face lighted up. “ Immensely,” she answered warmly. 
“TI long to see the Thames.” 

A picnic was not a form of diversion to which her chaperon 
’ was partial. Her digestion, her toilettes, her visiting list—these 
to her were matters of primary importance, and she was loth to 
run the risk of ruining the one by eating unwholesome food at 
irregular hours, the other by rain, and the third by rubbing 
shoulders with a number of folk she might never have met 
before, and most certainly would never wish to meet again. For 
the party was given by a bachelor, and men have no sense of the 
fitness of things in social matters. But then Adrian Lisle would 
be there, and just now to Mrs. Langley his presence was an 
irresistible bait. For during the past ten days, one way and 
another, the Langleys had seen a good deal of Mr. Lisle, quite 
enough to justify Mrs. Langley’s firm faith in the beneficent 
intervention of The Almighty in human affairs. Quite by chance 
—as Esme would have put it, although her stepmother might 
have told a different tale—they had run up against him in the Park 
on Sunday. He nodded to the Colonel, shook hands with Esme, 
and was introduced to her chaperon, who forthwith annexed 
him for more than half an hour. Since then he had called in 
Pont Street, had lunched there once, was engaged to dine there 
the following week, while on Saturday he had driven the whole 
party on his coach to see some polo at Hurlingham, and had 
exacted a promise that the expedition should be repeated. 
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All this was promising, but it was not sufficient. With so 
slippery a fish there could be no sense of security until it was 
safely landed. And then there were so many disquieting 
rumours afloat—rumours which Mrs. Langley’s friends had lately 
taken to discussing at length in her presence. There was that 
reported intimacy with Lady Colthurst, who certainly would 
make a fight for her property. There were stories of entangle- 
ments elsewhere, making matrimony out of the question. 
Indeed there were many who did not scruple to assert that the 
man was legally married already. And the burden of the 
whole responsibility rested on the anxious chaperon’s shoulders. 
Her husband neither could nor would lift a finger, while Esme’s 
innocent unconsciousness, however attractive, added enormously 
to the difficulties of the position. And Heaven! Well! Heaven 
notoriously helps those who help themselves. 

“It all depends on me,” said this over-burdened step- 
mother to herself, so absorbed in admiring the consummate 
tact and skill with which she had laid her snare, that she quite 
overlooked the open-eyed alacrity with which her victim was 
walking into it. And so with heroic determination she nerved 
herself to the water party, stood in the meantime all one wet 
afternoon in a quagmire at Ascot, was broiled another day at 
Sandown, and spoilt her rest at night plotting and planning and 
manceuvring to do what, if she had only known it, her intended 
quarry was only too ready and anxious to do for himself. For, 
whoever else might doubt, Adrian Lisle himself laboured under 
no delusion. He was not given to self-deception. A couple of 
days disposed of the flimsy pretence of interest, and he recog- 
nised the fact that he, the experienced man of the world, had 
fallen head-over-ears in love with a raw little school-girlk Why 
or how he came to fall a victim to a woman with whom he 
hadn’t a thought or an idea in common, one whose habits, 
tastes and associates were directly the reverse of those he had 
made his own, he was unable to say. It was a phenomenon 
which could only be acknowledged, not explained. All he knew 
was that he loved her, had loved her indeed from the beginning, 
the moment when he first saw her by the hawthorn, his em- 
bodied ideal of all that was pure and noble and desirable in 
woman. Yet he hesitated. 

A better man would have come forward boldly, secure in his 
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right to woo and win where he pleased. A worse man would 
have appropriated without scruple the pretty toy he coveted. 
Adrian Lisle, being what he was, hesitated. For once he found 
himself in the grasp of a genuine, all-absorbing passion, which, 
while it awoke in him aspirations after an amended future, 
higher and better than his past, yet prostrated him to the 
ground with a deep sense of his own unworthiness. How dared 
he aspire to the treasure of a young girl’s heart? And even say 
that he could win her, could he hope to satisfy her, to ensure 
her happiness? Could he even rely upon his own fidelity and 
stability of purpose? Yet while doubting everything, himself 
most of all, he was convinced that never had he, or any other 
man, loved as he did now. Love! The word was a misnomer. 
It was a sacrilege to apply to his present sentiments the term 
which had done duty by so many spurious imitations of them. 
The recollection of these episodes filled him with shame and 
disgust. How dared he lay at her feet a homage offered pre- 
viously at so many unworthy shrines? How offer in exchange 
for her spotless heart his own, stained and degraded by innu- 
merable ignoble passions ? Presumption indeed to suppose that 
a man with his past could satisfy the demands of her pure and 
lofty spirit. He could not raise himself to her standard. He 
could not drag her down to his. The innocence, which at the 
outset had so attracted him, now held him back. The breadth 
and depth of the gulf between her ignorance and his ex- 
perience appalled him. He dared not try to bridge it over. 

And so, notwithstanding his growing intimacy with the 
Langleys, his visits to Pont Street, his offers of escort to various 
places of entertainment, his unwonted presence at balls and 
other social functions, he remained, as Esme would have phrased 
it, the kindest and nicest of her friends. But then, alas! he was 
not a lover. Mrs. Langley’s hopes had fallen to zero by the day 
of the water-party. She felt that it was time some decisive step 
should be taken. If he meant anything, he must come forward. 
If he meant nothing, then let him receive his congé, and make 
way for a genuine prétendant. 


(To be continued.) 





The Plays and Wovels of August Strindberg. 


In September, 1892, there appeared an article in the Fortnightly 
Review on the Swedish dramatist, August Strindberg, signed 
by Mr. Justin H. McCarthy, mainly a critique of his latest play, 
Froken Julie, and the first attempt, I believe, to draw the atten- 
tion of English readers to an author whose reputation was long 
ago made in the Scandinavian countries, and whose name is well 
known in France and Germany, several of his works having been 
translated into French and German. 

The August number of the Modern Review for 1893 con- 
tained a short but interesting account of him, contributed by Mr. 
Gustav Steffen. 

In the remarkable preface Strindberg has prefixed to his play 
of Countess Julie, he states that he has adopted as his model the 
monographic novels of the Brothers De Goncourt. 

Very different was his early literary work ; when, as a very 
young man, he published his first books, the romantic school 
was supreme in fiction, whilst there existed in Sweden an ex- 
aggerated respect for University education, and for the political 
and philosophic ideas of the University students. 

The people cherished the idea of a united Scandinavia, their 
enthusiasm being a reflex of the Nationality movement prevalent 
on the Continent, particularly in Italy and Germany. 

In Sweden, however, this idea was doomed to early collapse, 
for the enthusiastic Nationality movement in Germany had led 
to the aggression on Denmark and the final Schleswig-Holstein 
campaign, which (inaugurated for the liberation of the German 
inhabitants of the Duchies) ended by the lopping off a slice of 
the territory of Scandinavian Denmark. 

Feeling ran high in Sweden. One party (headed by the King) 
urged an offensive and defensive alliance with Denmark, and the 
despatch of a Swedish army to the assistance of the Danish one 
(sore pressed behind the bastions of Diippel), whereas the other 
(the party in power) declared for neutrality and non-interference. 
The latter had the majority in the Riksdag, their views prevailed, 
and the Danes (as we know) were left to their fate. This may 
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have been a wise policy, but it was fatal to the idea of a united 
Scandinavia. And the scepticism evoked by the collapse of this 
agitation led to a gradual disenchantment with the other ideals 
of the period, the glorification of the University and the character 
of the students. 

Strindberg was one of the first to note the change in public 
opinion, and, himself fresh from Upsala, published his first book, 
“Frau Fjerdigen och Svartbicken,” a clever series of sketches of 
the inner life of that University as he had known it, in which he 
hit off its leading peculiarities and weaknesses. 

Not long after this appeared a novel which made Strindberg’s 
name familiar to the whole of the Scandinavian reading public. 
It was entitled “The Red Room” (“ Réda Rummet, skildringar 
ur artist och forfattarlifvet” sketches of art and literary life), 
and was a satire on all existing occupations and institutions in 
the manner of Swift, but it was something more. It was the 
sketch of the character whom some of us may have met, a man 
of the thoroughly trustful, sanguine disposition, with too high an 
opinion of his fellow creatures. His disappointments and the 
collapse of one illusion after another are depicted with keen 
insight and observation. 

The appearance of this book may be considered as the real 
commencement of Strindberg’s literary career, and from the date 
of its publication to the present time his literary activity and 
industry by itself would entitle him to public consideration. 
He has produced a history of the Swedish nation, many plays, 
realistic and physiological, historical and spectacular, picturesque 
extravaganzas, novels dealing with the past and with the present, 
an auto-biography, essays, poems, travelling sketches, etc., etc. 

Mr. McCarthy gave some particulars of his extraordinarily 
diversified career, and the experience gained of the different 
aspects of life by so many changés of calling is reflected in 
his works, which exhibit so many styles and deal with such 
various subjects that, as has been frequently said of him by 
Swedish critics, one might suppose in his case the same human 
frame contained two different natures. As with George Sand, 
one parent was from the upper, the other from the lower class, 
and. beside these individual peculiarities, his character and 
literary tastes were necessarily moulded by the influence of the 
romantic school which prevailed when he reached early man- 
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hood and began to write, though he has gradually developed into 
the most ardent realist. 

His early plays were slight and picturesque, such as the short 
dramatic sketch (as he himself calls it) Jz Rome, written in 
verse, and turning on an incident in the life of the great 
Danish sculptor, Thorwaldsen, in his student days, or The 
Outlawed (Den Fredlose) played at Stockholm in 1872. . The 
latter is another single-act piece, although as originally written 
a five-act one. The author, however, was so discontented with 
its disjointed, disconnected character, that he burned the first 
manuscript and re-wrote the play in one act. 

The scene of the latter is laid in Iceland, and the date is fixed 
about the year 1100, an almost legendary period, and the prin- 
cipal character is the daughter of a Viking. The author has 
contrived to infuse a certain degree of vitality into the dialogue, 
not by any means easy when the remoteness of the age and 
scene are taken into account. 

Hermione is a tragedy based on an incident in the career of 
Philip of Macedon. 

These plays were followed up by one that is very highly 
thought of in Sweden, the five-act historical drama of Master 
Olof, a pupil of Luther’s, and the introducer of the Reformed 
Faith into Sweden, a play that is rich in dramatic incident, and 
of thrilling interest throughout. The strong and weak points of 
the Old and Reformed Faith were skilfully delineated, the play 
being arranged in a series of striking tableaux. 

Then came a charming domestic drama, which, although 
framed in the accessories of the same period as the preceding. 
one, was really modern in its tone and character. In fact its 
“leitmotif” was the question of female education and the social 
status of women—a question fiercely discussed at the date of its 
appearance (1880). The play turns on the experiences of a pair 
of lovers,a young country gentleman, and a girl who is being 
educated in a convent, but at a time when the dissolution of the 
convents and monasteries had been decided on in Sweden, which 
event is convenient for the lovers, and enables their marriage to 
take place about the end of the first act. 

Their pecuniary troubles, partly caused by the reticence of the 
husband and the inexperience of the wife, are the fiery ordeal by, 
which their love for one another is tested. The ruin that over- 
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takes Sir Bengt, who has mortgaged his estate, and the imme- 
diate cause of which is a drought followed by a thunderstorm, 
when, partly owing to the wife’s caprice and interference with 
the farm arrangements, there is no means of saving the crop, 
leads eventually to the break-up of his home and the estrange- 
ment of the wife, whom he still adores, and who is nearly drawn 
into an intrigue with an old admirer, with whom, however, she 
breaks before she has been unfaithful to her husband, having 
rapidly discovered his real character. 

In the scene that follows, she relates a dream of hers, which is 
so characteristic of Strindberg’s style that I venture to extract it 
at length. There is something that reminds one in it of Edgar 
Poe, and of other writers who have followed him, such as the 
short-lived genius Marcus Clarke. 

Margaret (as the heroine is called) had dreamt that she was 
wandering in a forest and following the movements of an 
unknown bird, until by degrees she reached a spot apparently 
surrounded on all sides by brambles and undergrowth, in which 
‘ huge spiders had spun their webs, barring egress. She sat down 
on a stone and burst into tears. Suddenly she heard the crack- 
ling of fire, and looking up, she saw that the wood behind her 
was in flames. She fled before them, dashing through the 
spiders’ webs and network of branches which struck her in the 
face as she passed them, until she reached a cliff overhanging 
the sea, which, with the murmur of its gentle waves seemed to 
invite her to sleep. Behind her the fire kept advancing, and 
without a moment’s hesitation, she leapt from this cliff into the 
sea below, “ sinking in a cloud of sunlight and annihilation.” 

The ex-priest, to whom she confides this dream, will not 
believe that she has merely dreamt it, and elicits the confession 
that she has taken poison. In the final act she is saved from the 
effects of this desperate measure by an antidote, and eventually 
recognizes her duty as a wife and mother, becoming reconciled 
to her husband. 

We must now glance at a play, not even mentioned in Mr. 
McCarthy’s article, which, for delicacy of fancy and beauty of 
imagination, reminds one of Andersen’s fairy-tales, and is in fact 
an allegorical extravaganza, The Travels of Peter the Fortunate 
(Lycko-Pers Resa). 

It is a series of fanciful tableaux, representing the various 
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stages in the career of a youth born in poverty and obscurity, 
who, by virtue of a wishing-ring, goes through somewhat similar 
experiences to those of the wearer of the goloshes of fortune in 
Andersen’s tale. Each successive experience sees a fresh delu- 
sion dispelled. 

Peter, released from his garret-life with his old father, by the 
power of beneficent fairies, and straying free and light-hearted 
in the wood which he has so often longed to enter, exults at first 
at his freedom and enjoys the sight of stream and forest, but 
soon pines for the rumoured enjoyments of town life. 

He finds out from a female companion, a charming girl whom 
he meets in the forest (and who represents his good genius), that 
wealth and social position are the advantages most prized by 
men. He wishes for them and, like the man who slipped on the 
magic goloshes, in Andersen’s tale, has no sooner experienced 
the longing for them than he finds his desire accomplished. 

He soon discovers that there is another side to the shield he 
had not been told of. The manner in which he is worried in his 
new position, by the claims of etiquette and the importunities of 
sycophants, is brought out in an admirably comic manner, these 
being only surpassed in his next phase, that of a philanthropist. 

The troubles and opposition he encounters, through inter- 
fering (unintentionally, of course) with the vested interests of 
the Town Council of a small country town, are true to life, 
although in a fanciful setting, and reflect the humour and keen 
observation of the author. 

After these sobering experiences the hero, now no longer a 
very young man, becomes a little cynical, but still believes in the 
possibility of happiness, if he were in a position of power. This 
aspiration lands him on the throne of an Eastern despot, whose 
lot proves to be more intolerable than anything he had ex- 
perienced before. 

Bitterly disappointed at being forced by his courtiers into a 
political marriage, he curses his fate and wishes he were once 
more alone with nature. Bride, courtiers and palace then melt 
away and he finds himself alone on a wreck-strewn sea-shore, 
with cliffs and pinewoods on either side. 

At first he experiences intense relief at the change, but he 
soon discovers that he is beset by herds of wild bulls and elks 
on the hills behind him, whilst the sea is rising and the flowing 
tide threatens to cut him off. 
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Cursing Nature, and giving way to despair, he summons 
Death to aid him, but, like the woodman in La Fontaine’s fable, 
who had done the same, he as quickly repents. 

‘* Le trépas vient tout guérir, 
Mais ne bougeons d’oli nous sommes. 


Plutot souffrir que mourir, 
C'est la devise des hommes ?” 


Life, he feels, is still sweet, and at his earnest prayer, Death 
contemptuously quits him. 

After further adventures, he divines that his only chance of 
happiness lies in his marriage with the girl who had been his 
companion in the forest, in the early scenes of the play—in 
other words—in his early life. 

That the author of this charming allegorical extravaganza 
should have subsequently produced realistic and morbid pieces, 
such as The Father, and Froken Julie, is an example of the 
many-sidedness and wide scope of his genius. 

The Secret of the Guild (Gillets hemlighet) is more in Strind- 
berg’s later vein, although the setting is medieval, and the play 
based on an occurrence, real or traditionary, in the building of 
the cathedral of Upsala. 

A Scandinavian critic remarks of this play: “It is said of 
savages that, when they place their ears to the ground, they can 
hear the approach of a horseman at an incredible distance. A 
similar power enables Strindberg to hear what others do not 
hear, the approach of the advance-guard of coming events . 
the groping of the Unknown across the threshold of the known. 
Sometimes he has understood how to seize the seed and embryo 
of the mystery, he has clothed something that has no more 
corporeal existence than the echo, or than rays of light, by 
feeding it with his own heart’s blood, and then we find ourselves 
in presence of such a revelation as Jacques, in the Secret of the 
Guild, round whose timorous soul the misdeeds of his forefathers 
flutter like bats.” 

This is perhaps a somewhat overdrawn description of the 
character in the play in question, but there is truth in it. 

There is crime in the records of the man’s family, and it seems 
to be an hereditary evil, like madness, or some particular disease. 

Soon after the appearance of these dramas, Strindberg pub- 
lished a series of historic tales, Swedish Events and Adventures, 
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and then a slashing satirical work, Ze New Realm, which was 
a sort of revenge on his critics, but which produced so bad an 
effect that he found it expedient, if not absolutely necessary, to 
quit his native soil and take refuge on the Continent, living 
sometimes in France, sometimes in Denmark or Germany. 

Next came a still more notorious book, Giftas, or Married 
Life, which provoked a still fiercer storm, culminating in Strind- 
berg’s appearance before a court of law, to answer a charge of 
having brought morals and religion into contempt by its publi- 
cation. For this purpose he returned to Stockholm and stood 
his trial, conducting his own defence and succeeding in obtaining 
a verdict in his favour. 

This book was perhaps suggested by one of Ibsen’s plays, which 
had opened the door to a flood of pamphlets and newspaper 
articles in the Scandinavian countries on the subject of unhappy 
marriages and the social position of women. Gzftas was doubt- 
less written with a serious purpose, though marked by a vein of 
coarseness, which is perceptible in many of Strindberg’s later 
works. 

Soon after the appearance of this book, the author’s genius 
took another bent, and he figured as a writer on Socialism and 
Utilitarianism, as may be seen by two works of his, “ Ex- 
periences of a Sleepwalker in the Daytime,” and “ Utopias in 
Real Life.” In the latter he urges the co-operative industrial 
principle and describes the working of a “ familistére,” in the 
North of France, whilst Switzerland suggests to him the political 
ideal of the future. 

To write on these subjects may have been only a passing 
phase with Strindberg. At any rate, his next books were of an 
entirely different description. “The People of Hemso” and 
“Life of the Reef-Toilers,” both stories dealing with the life of 
the fishermen and seafaring population living and working on 
the islands round Stockholm. Many Swedes consider nothing 
equal to these tales has been produced in their country since the 
days of T. L, Almqvist. 

One of the latest of Strindberg’s books is a novel entitled 
“Remorse,” the hero of which is a Prussian officer, and the 
scene of which is the seat of war in 1870. The story is a study 
of the effects of some of the concomitants of that war on a refined 
and sensitive nature. The officer is in command of a detach- 
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ment in a frontier province, and although resenting strongly the 
injustice (as he feels it to be) of treating the “ Franc-tireurs” as 
murderers, is under orders to have three French prisoners of this 
description shot. Knowing he must obey, however, he feigns 
special duty and leaves the execution of his repulsive orders to 
his sergeant. On his return he overhears two privates relating 
the details of the execution with revolting callousness. The effect 
on his mind is so great that his reason gives way. He is placed 
in an asylum and eventually recovers, but loathing war and dis- 
gusted with his own country, becomes a naturalised Swiss citizen. 

A French critic observes that this Prussian officer will appear 
to his countrymen very exceptional—at least to those of them who 
had the opportunity of studying the gentlemen at close quarters. 

In the year 1891 Strindberg published a book in French, 
entitled “Les Relations de la France avec la Suéde jusqu’a nos 
jours.” It is a series of brief essays interspersed with historical 
documents, some of them of very early date and intended to 
illustrate the great influence of France on Sweden in politics, 
literature, art and social life. “A branch of the Germanic race,” 
writes Strindberg, “Sweden owes nearly everything to France; 
little or nothing to Germany.” 

“La littérature de Suéde” (he avers), “s’impregna décidément 
de l’esprit Francais pendant le moyen Age tout entier.” 

The book contains a curious poem composed by the 
Huguenot refugees in Sweden, earning their living as iron- 
workers, on the fertile theme of the conduct of Louis XTV., and 
concludes with the following summary of the subject: 

“Thus the fear of being swallowed up by a more numerous 
congenerous race impelled the Scandinavian nations towards the 
intellectual culture of the West, the direct heir of antiquity, and 
so profound was the separation effected that a reconciliation be- 
tween the feelings and ideas of Germans and Scandinavians 
appears as difficult as the same evolution between those other 
two cousins, Germany and England.” 

The réle of Sweden in the history of European civilisation 
has been judiciously determined by the clear-sighted historian, 
P. Wieselgren. “France endeavoured, by the intellectual culture 
of Sweden to place a sentinel on the frontier of Russia, in order 
to obstruct a barbarian invasion . . . . and Sweden be- 
came a colony of French civilisation.” 
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The work is dedicated to the French alliance. 

There are still three plays to notice. 

Mr. McCarthy has briefly touched upon Comrades, the scene 
of which is laid in Paris and which turns on the peculiar relations 
existing between a Swedish art-student and his wife. 

In the earlier part of the play the husband’s weakness appears 
to know no bounds, and the wife is depicted as a very disagree- 
able type of fast woman, and an utterly selfish one. But there 
is a pathetic scene in it. That in which the husband and wife, 
who after a violent quarrel have agreed to separate, are thrown 
together for the last time, having to entertain some guests who 
had been invited before its occurrence. 

Bertha (the wife) had even, in the very height of the quarrel, 
felt a return of admiration for her husband, and is secretly 
carried away bya reaction of feeling. At the reception the 
husband and wife pass one another, and, being for a moment 
alone, Axel (the husband) asks Bertha a question about the 
supper. Bertha smiles, and on being questioned says that she 
had done so at his thoughts. 


AXEL. Of what wasI thinking then? 

BERTHA. I am not sure, of course, but possibly it may have been about that supper 
we had, when first engaged, in the Zoological gardens that spring evening when you had 
courted me. . . . . And nowitisthe last timethat . . . . it has been a short 
summer ! 

AXEL. Short, indeed, but the sun will return again. 

BERTHA. Yes, for you who can find sunshine in any street. 

AXEL. What hinders you from seeking warmth at the same flame? 

BERTHA, Then we might perhaps meet again one evening—by lamplight you mean ! 

AXEL. I did not mean that. But ‘a la bonne heure.’ The relationship would at 
least be a free one. 

BERTHA. Very free, particularly for you. 

AXEL, For you as well, but pleasanter for me ! 

BERTHA. * A noble sentiment that. 

AXEL. Look here. Don’t rip up the past. We were talking about supper, and we 


must not forget our guests. a - 
[Exit into his room. 


BERTHA. About supper! Yes, of course! It was of that we were going to speak ! 

[Exit into her room, agitated. 
The play ends unsatisfactorily. The husband, untouched by 
this incident, remains obdurate and refuses to be reconciled, say- 
ing that in future he shall associate with his chums at his club, 
not at his fireside. Which sentiment, translated into everyday 
language, would seem to imply that in his view a wife should 
be a married housekeeper merely, and nothing more, as she 

10 
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formerly was in most cases and still is very frequently (exception 
being made of the narrow circle of the aristocracy) in Germany 
and the Scandinavian countries. 

Strindberg’s views on this point, in so far as we may gather 
them from this play, are in direct conflict with those of his 
countrywoman and contemporary, Madame Edgreen (who subse- 
quently became the wife of the Duke de Callaniello) whose 
death occurred not long since. In her play of Zrue Woman 
she strives to show that independence of character, a strong 
mind and resolute will are more desirable qualities in a woman 
when misfortune comes than the possession of all the negative 
feminine virtues. 

The play treats of the fortunes of an upper middle-class 
family, reduced by the gambling propensities of its chief to 
narrow circumstances. Bertha, the unmarried daughter, has 
become the bread-winner of the family. She insists that a small 
legacy left to her mother by a relation shall be settled by deed upon 
the former, free from her father’s control. His righteous indig- 
nation when he discovers this precaution of Bertha’s, the homily 
he administers to her on her unwomanly conduct, is contrasted 
with the mild rebuke he administers to his son-in-law, who has 
been detected in an intrigue with another woman by his wife, 
when he believed her to be in the country, with much sarcastic 
humour. 

Perhaps the best of all Madame Edgreen’s works is the series 
of stories published under the collective title “ Ur Lifvet” (From 
Life) and including “A Society Ball,” “A Great Man,” “A 
Triumph,” “The Doctor’s Wife,” “Open, Sesame,” etc. They 
are all written in an exceedingly bright and graphic style, justi- 
fying their title in being thoroughly true to life. 

Perhaps the best of the series is the first, a gracefully-penned 
description of a young girl’s experiences at her first ball and of 
the peculiarities and weaknesses of various members of the 
select circle into which she has thus been introduced—these 
being portrayed with much freshness and descriptive force. But 
all are good and well deserve perusal. 

A Swedish critic has remarked of this authoress that her 
novels are mostly descriptions of married life in the upper circles, 
and that her principal theme in these stories of married life 
consists of the conflicts between husband and wife brought 
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about by the union of two unsympathetic or ‘unsuited natures. 
“Her fiction is a satire upon the ideal woman of the late 
romantic school and an exposition of the modern woman. She 
strips the woman-worship of the period of its emptiness and 
unreality, but she herself takes up the melody in a new hymn of 
praise to Woman. . . . Her fiction is like a medal with a 
female head on each side. Under the one the authoress has 
placed her indignant ‘ Pereat’! Under the other her enthusiastic 
‘Vivat’!” 

One of the most striking perhaps of Strindberg’s plays is the 
tragedy of Zhe Father, represented at the Casino Theatre in 
Copenhagen and at the New Theatre in Stockholm in the 
winter of 1887-1888. Referring to it in his preface to his 
subsequent tragedy Froken Julie the author remarks, “ People 
lately found fault with my tragedy of Zhe Father because it 
was too melancholy, as if what was required was light, gay 
tragedies.” 

This play has been translated into French, and M: Zola has 
affixed a preface to the French edition in which he says, “ L’idée 
philosophique en est trés hardie. . . Vous avez tiré du doute 
de la paternité des effets puissants, troublants.” 

The following brief sketch of the incidents of this drama will 
best illustrate the truth of the remark. 

A married couple, an army captain and his wife, although 
estranged in feeling from one another, are both devotedly 
attached to their only child, a daughter. The father wishes 
that she should leave home to complete her education in the 
capital; the mother desires to retain her. A trouble has arisen 
in the household owing to the misconduct of a maid-servant 
who has given birth to a child, whose paternity however is un- 
certain, and this untoward occurrence is mentioned in the 
arguments between husband and wife about their daughter’s 
future. The wife in the most insidious manner suggests that 
such doubts may well arise even in Bertha’s case, and without 
committing herself to any actual confession, succeeds in convey- 
ing these doubts with such diabolical ingenuity, that the Captain, 
led to believe his wife has been unfaithful to him in the past, 
gradually becomes so unnerved and excited under the influence 
of this idea, that he goes mad and has to be placed under 
restraint. In the course of a few hours, however, he is released 

1c* 
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from his mental suffering by an attack of apoplexy, but not 
before the doctor in attendance has partly guessed from his 
ravings the secret of the insanity of his patient. 

“In this play,” says a Swedish critic, who considers that it 
represents the high-water mark of Strindberg’s genius, “he has 
placed a distance between himself and the remaining psycho- 


logical analysts of the Young Sweden school, which will; 


perhaps, only be bridged over after many years of work. The 
Father, and the type of woman depicted in it, is the offspring of 
the mind of a mystic. Both characters are imaginative creations, 
but they are concrete as flesh and bone and just as real as 
everyday life, although only visible for those who are utilised as 
mediums by the great mesmerist who leads his lonely life in the 
centre of the universe.” 

The action in the play of Fvoken Julie is confined to a single 
night. 

The author writes in his preface to it: “When I took this 
subject from the life, just as it was related to me a number ot 
years ago, I found that it adapted itself to a tragedy, for it 
always makes a sad impression on us to see a person whose lot 
in life is a favoured one—much more a family—die out. 

People declaim pretentiously about the happiness of life. 

I find the happiness of life to consist in life’s strong, stern battles, 
and my enjoyment lies in learning something—in teaching some- 
thing. And therefore I have chosen an unusual case, but an 
instructive one, an exception in a word, but a great exception, 
which confirms the rule, but which will all the same give offence 
to those who love the common-place.” 

The scene of this play is a country house in Sweden. The 
mistress of the house is unmarried and her engagement with a 
neighbour (a government official) has recently been broken off. 
Always rather wild and eccentric, she has been particularly so 
since the lapse of her engagement. Her mother is dead and 
her father has left home on a visit, but it being Midsummer Eve, 
the servants are allowed to have their customary dance, and she 
takes partin it. She seems to be captivated by the excellent 
dancing of the valet, Jean, and insists on his being her partner to 
the exclusion of the other male dependents. 

In the delineation of this character the author has evidently 
taken great pains and says of him—*‘ He was a charity boy 
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and has now almost made himself into a gentleman. He has 
had the faculty of learning, finely-developed perceptions and 
appreciation of beauty. He is already out of keeping with his 
surroundings. . . . He isan aristocrat, he says to himself, 
has learned the secrets of good society, is polished but coarse 
underneath, wears a frockcoat with grace without offering any 
guarantee that he is clean under the surface.” 

The play is not divided into acts. But in order to prepare an 
occasional relief to the public and the actors and to render the 
action of the piece intelligible, it is practically divided into two 
parts. The first is chiefly composed of a long ¢¢te-d-téte between 
Jean and his mistress. The dialogue is particularly natural. 

The author says with much force: “I have broken with 
tradition somewhat by not having made my characters into 
catechists, who sit and ask stupid questions in order to elicit a 
smart repartee. I have avoided the symmetrical and mathemati- 
cally-constructed dialogues @ la Francaise, and let the people’s 
brains work irregularly as they do in real life. . . For which 
reason, too, the dialogue wanders, is provided in the opening 
scenes with a subject which is afterwards worked-up, repeated, 
developed, imposed like the theme of a musical composition.” 

The conversation between the Countess and the valet is at 
length interrupted just as he is warning her of the interpretations 
that will be placed on their presence alone together at that time 
of night by the sounds of the approaching crowd of villagers. To 
escape detection they are obliged to take refuge in the valet’s 
room, leaving the stage to the possession of the chorus. 

The author states: “I have adopted three forms of dramatic 
art; namely, the monologue, the pantomime and the ballet, 
originally connected with the antique tragedy, whereas now the 
monody has become a monologue, and the chorus a ballet.” 

When the stage is once more free Julie re-enters, followed by 
Jean, who suggests that they should leave next day and make 
for Lake Como, where he airily suggests they should start a 
hotel. Pressed as to where the funds are to be found for this 
doubtful enterprise he admits he cannot say, but vaguely hints 
they will be forthcoming. Julie saying she has nothing of her 
own, Jean replies that the idea must be abandoned then and 
things remain as they are, which elicits the following outburst 
from her. 
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Do you think I will suffer people to point atme? ‘Do you think I can look my father 
in the face after this? . . . No, I must away from here, from degradation and shame! 
Oh, what have I done, my God, my God! 

JEAN. Come now, what’s the use of crying? What have you done? Well, the same 
as many before you ! 

JULIE (in a loud hysterical tone), And now you despise me! I am falling ! falling ! 

JEAN. Fall down to me and I will raise you again ! 

JuLIz. What horrid power drew me towards you? The weak to the strong! The 
falling to the rising one! Or was it Love? TZkatlove! Do you know what Love is? 

JEAN. I! Ofcourse Ido! Do you think I have never had a love affair before ? 

JULIE. What a language you speak and what thoughts you think !”’ 

Strindberg writes: “ Any feeling of love in the higher sense 
of the word I don’t believe can arise between two minds of such 
different qualities, and I therefore make Julie to be the one to 
show her passion first as the protector or excuser, and I let Jean 
suppose that he might reciprocate the feeling if they were 
together amidst different social surroundings. I think that Love 
resembles the hyacinth which, it is said, must strike root in the 
dark, defore it can put forth a strong bloom. Here it runs up 
and bursts into flower and seed all at once, and for this reason 
the plant dies so quickly.” 

The wretched girl feels that she has given herself away to a 


man, her social inferior, who does not even feign any affection 
for her. He only has a feeling of contemptuous pity to which 
he gives expression thus: 


‘‘T won’t demean myself by disclaiming my share in the business. But do you think 
anyone in my position would have dared to have looked at you unless you yourself had 
invited him? . . . It pains me to have discovered that what I myself was striving to attain 
was not something higher, something more solid! It is painful to see the autumn 
blossom broken down by the rain and turned into dirt.” 

The reaction in the feelings of these two characters is power- 
fully delineated. 

The author had observed that the psychological course of 
events was that which most interests people. “Our curious 
minds,” he says, “are not satisfied with seeing something take 
place, without finding out how it comes about. We want to 
see the wires, inspect the machinery, examine the double- 
bottomed box, put on the magic ring in order to discover the 
joint, peep into the cards and see how they are marked, and in 
this connection I have had in mind the monographic novels of 
the Brothers De Goncourt.” 

After mutual recriminations the lovers gradually come toa 
sort of reconciliation based on their mutual interests, tell each 
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other their histories, have some wine, and finally arrange to 
make their escape befure the Count returns. The night, how- 
ever, has almost passed, the dawn is breaking, and whilst Julie 
is making some hasty preparations and Jean is immersed ina 
railway timetable, Christine (the cook) comes in and somehow 
guesses what has happened. They succeed, however, in evading 
her and would have gone off unobserved but for their violent 
quarrel on the subject of Julie’s canary, which Jean, not wishing 
to be encumbered with, seizes and kills with much brutality. 
Julie bursts into a paroxysm of rage and avows her intention of 
remaining at home and taking the consequences. Christine 
returning, she appeals to her and Jean goes off. But Christine 
is not responsive and wishes for no confidences, adding signifi- 
cantly, “But if you think of persuading Jean to elope with you, 
we will put a stop to that.” 

Julie is now in a state of mind bordering on frenzy. Again 
changing her plans, she endeavours to persuade Christine to 
accompany them, working herself up to an enthusiastic de- 
scription of the pleasures of travelling and endeavouring to 
infuse a little more air of reality into the vague sketch Jean had 
thrown out. But Christine, asking contemptuously whether her 
mistress believes in it herself, summarily declines, and engages 
in a wordy warfare with Jean, who has come in, having over- 
heard their conversation, which she brings to a conclusion with 
the hint that she shall take means to prevent any horses being 
allowed out of the stables until the Count’s return. 

Cowed and bewildered and no way out of the difficulty pre- 
senting itself to her, Julie asks what Jean would do in her 
position. He replies: 


“In yours? Let me see. . As one of high descent—as a woman—as fallen! I 
don’t know! Yes, but I think I do know !” 


She seizes his razor, and making a gesture with it, asks, 
“Like that ?” 
JEAN. ‘‘ Yes, but I am not to do it, mark that !” 


The Count’s bell is now heard and his unfortunate daughter 
knows he will soon discover that she has ransacked his cash box 
for the money that was to have defrayed the travelling expenses 
of herself and paramour. 

Since the return of his master and the resumption of his 
livery coat Jean feels that he is once more nothing but a “ poor 
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devil of a man-servant,” for, as the author remarks, “his respect 
for the Count remains even after he has made a conquest of the 
daughter of the house and seen how empty the beautiful shell 
was.” Julie asks him if he ever witnessed a mesmeriser at 
work? He is to be the mesmeriser, she the subject. Jean had 
seen one and remembers he could send his subjects to sleep. 


JULIE (ecstatically). Iam asleep already ! The whole room seems like a cloud! And 
you look like one of the stove ornaments upstairs that puts me in mind of a man dressed 
in mourning with a tall hat on! And your eyes look like glowing coals, and your face 
like white ashes! (The sunlight has now come into the room and falls on the spot where 
Jean is standing.) It issowarm and pleasant. (She rubs her hands as if she were warm- 
ing them over a fire.) And so bright and so calm. 


[Jean places the razor in her hand and whispers in her ear. 

But now, awaking from her ecstacy, she thanks him, but insists 

on his repeating a text Christine had quoted. By this time 

however the cool Jean is half demoralised himself. He apostro- 
phises Julie : 


Don’t think so much. Don’t think! You are taking ali my sirength away from me so 
that I’m growing cowardly! What? I fancied that bell moved! Shall we stuff paper 
intoit? . . . Fancy being afraid of a bell! . . * Yes, but that isn’t merely a 
bell! For there’s someone sitting behind it up there . . . @ hand that sets it in 
‘motion and something else that sets the hand in motion. . . . But close your ears! 
Only close your ears! . . . Ah! but then it rings worse than ever! Keeps on ringing 


untilit is answered! And then it will be too late! And then the superintendent of 
police willcome . . . and then .. . (The bell rings sharply twice. Jean falls 
down ina heap, but picks himself up again almost immediately). This is ghastly! But 
there is no other way of ending it !—Go! 
[Exit Julie through the door into the garden, with a determined step and with the razor 
in her hand. 
THE CURTAIN FALLS. 


The motive for the suicide may strike one as insufficient, 
although the author argues, “Even if the father for some im- 
perative reason had renounced all thought of revenge, the 
daughter would take her revenge through herself, as she does 
here, prompted by that feeling of honour, innate or acquired— 
which the upper classes inherit—from whom? From barbarism? 
From their primitive Aryan home? From medizval chivalry? 
And which is very fine, but disadvantageous to the continuance 
of the race. It is the nobleman’s “harakiri,” the inner stroke of 
conscience of Japan, bidding him cut his own stomach open if 
insulted, and which is perpetuated in a modified form in the 
duel—that privilege of the aristocracy. For this reason the 
man-servant Jean lives on, but Julie cannot live dishonoured.” 

Mr. McCarthy has said with much force of the dialogue 
between the lovers: “I know of nothing more ghastly in a 
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quiet way than this scene between the naturalistic, wholly 
common lackey and the neurotic, half-mad aristocrat who are 
only just beginning to find each other out.” 

Such is this strange tragedy which read offhand leaves an 
impression on the mind as powerful as that produced hy a weird 
and vivid dream. 

It has never been represented at Stockholm, but was played 
for a short time at Copenhagen, I believe, as well as at Munich, 
and last winter at the Théatre Libre in Paris. But, as the 
author himself hints, it is a play more for the study than the 
stage. At least he says “The play is an experiment more 
suitable for representation in a drawing-room with half-lights 
than in the glare of the foot-lights of a large stage.” 

Utterly unsuited most readers will probably think for repre- 
sentation before a mixed audience at all. Be that as it may, few 
critics will deny that both this ultra-realistic tragedy and that of 
“ The Father” (noticed above) are the work of a man of genius. 


COO CCH AO-D~> 


The Undying Fire. 


By MRS. ST. LEO STRACHEY. 

NOTE BY THE EDITOR :—I have been authorised to publish the following story, changing 
only the names of the persons to whom it happened, and of course the name of what is 
called in the story ‘‘ the Manor House.” With this word of preface I will proceed to 
tell the story in the first person, as it was told to me. 

ONE summer morning, about five years ago, I, Cecil Desmond, 
was sitting at breakfast at the house of my brother-in-law, 
Gilbert Morris. I had returned home from India for a year’s 
leave, and was making my headquarters at my brother-in-law’s, 
as I had no home in England, and was anxious both to see my 
sister Kathleen, who had only been married a year, and to make 
her husband’s acquaintance. This morning for a wonder Gilbert 
was late, and the pile of letters lay untouched by the side of his 
plate. However he soon came down and proceeded to demolish 
it. Suddenly he turned to his wife: 

“Kathleen,” he said, “Kathleen, what do you think has 
happened? Old William Morris is dead and has left me the 
Manor and everything.” 

“Gilbert!” cried Kathleen, “I thought you always said he 
hated you because you wou/d tell him what a disgraceful state 
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all the cottages were in, and he was too much of a miser to put 
them right.” 

“Well, he did hate me, and apparently he hated me to the 
day of his death. Listen what this letter says. It is from 
Salmon and Grind, his lawyers ; ‘We were directed by our late 
client not to inform you of the disposition of his property until 
after the funeral. We regret that our late client directed us to 
inform you that he did not wish his corpse to be insulted by 
your presence at his funeral. The interment accordingly took 
place this morning—— ” 

“But,” I interrupted, “he must have been as mad as a hatter! 
Are you sure that the property was not entailed on you?” 

“No,” answered Gilbert, “ he was free to leave the place to whom 
he pleased, and there are plenty more Morrises about, whom he 
might have chosen. But you are right as to his being rather 
mad, poor old fellow. He has always seemed a little queer 
since his only son died in a very sad way about twenty years ago.” 

“ Why, you never told me that he had ever had a child,” said 
Kathleen. 

“Yes—very late in life, after he had been married a long 
time, a baby suddenly appeared. It lived till about five years old, 
and then late one stormy evening in the beginning of September 
it was suddenly discovered to be missing. The woods which lie 
all round the Manor House were searched, but the boy was not 
found till about two o’clock in the morning. He said that he 
had been led through the wood by a beautiful lady who said she 
was the mother of the Devil! Poor little man, Ze must have 
been a little crazy too. At any rate he never recovered his night 
in the woods, and he died of croup soon after.” 

“ And old William Morris never had another child?” I asked. 

“ No, he lost his wife soon after,and then he became more and 
more queer and miserly. I only went to the Manor once, when I 
was about twenty. And then the old man had shut up most of 
the house and lived entirely in the housekeeper’s room. And I 
never could get the housekeeper to unlock any of the other 
rooms. When I had been there a day or two he asked me what 
I thought of his management of the estate, and as in those days 
I was a cocky young ass, I spoke my mind in no measured 
terms. He ordered me out of the house, and I never heard of 
him from that day to this.” 
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“ When he crowns his oddities by leaving you all he possessed,” 
I remarked ; “well, it zs a mystery.” 

“JT see,” said Gilbert, “he has taken the trouble to tie the 
estate up very carefully on my possible children, and on my 
next of kin should I survive my possible son. What avery odd 
way of expressing it! Cecil, will you run down with me to- 
morrow to see the place?” 

“With pleasure,” I replied; while Kathleen interrupted in 
rather a piteous voice: 

“ Don’t you mean to take me?” 

“No, dear,” answered Gilbert, “I don’t think for a moment the 
house would ‘be fit for you. Even Cecil and I shall probably 
have to sleep at the inn. However, I will telegraph to the old 
housekeeper to get a couple of beds ready if she can. We shall 
be back on Thursday at the latest.” 

Accordingly the next day saw us speeding down to the 
Manor House. Plasavon, the nearest station (I need not say the 
Manor was on the borders of Wales) was a little wayside station, 
and the express only went as far as Shrewsbury, whence one 
crept on at a snail’s pace amongst the crowds of people peren- 
nially attending fairs, who fill the carriages on the Welsh lines. 
It was the very hottest day I ever felt in England, and we 
stepped out hot and tired to the Plasavon platform to find that 
the only fly was attending a funeral, and that we should be 
obliged to walk to our destination—along some four or five miles 
of hilly road. As soon as we reached the woods by which the 
Manor was surrounded for about two miles, we were at least in 
the shade, but all the same we arrived at the house very hot and 
exhausted. But the calm, grey, old Elizabethan house, lying 
nestled amidst its woods, soon made us forget our miseries, and was 
well worth inheriting. The long front of the house faced west— 
the east side running up into the hill behind, under great elm 
trees, in a manner more picturesque than pleasant in the winter. It 
was evident that we were expected, for the great front door was 
open, and we could see an old woman standing by the porch 
shading her eyes from the almost parallel rays of the western sun. 

She gave Gilbert a cordial welcome, and preceded us into 
the great hall. Shall I ever forget the heat of that hall? The 
sun was raking the long west windows and already making a 
temperature of about 80°. But not content with this a huge fire 
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of oak logs was blazing on the great feudal-looking hearth. I 
saw Gilbert glance at it, but he was too polite to tell the poor 
old lady what a very inappropriate form her welcome had taken. 

The hall was a splendid great place with an open roof, and a 
minstrels’ gallery at the end. The walls were hung with endless 
pictures of deceased Morrises, but over the whole was an in- 
describable air of neglect and fustiness, which convinced me 
that Gilbert’s account of old William Morris’s miserly habits had 
not been exaggerated. 

Presently the housekeeper showed us the rooms she had got 
ready for us. “Old Master, he said,” she observed, showing 
Gilbert into a vast funereal-looking apartment, “ he said as you 
was to sleep here and he had hisself brought into this room to 
die.” 

I mentally concluded that he had had a benevolent intention 
of haunting Gilbert. It was not at all a bad room, though it 
looked dark from being all panelled in black oak. One great 
window looked out south over the woods and hills, another, 
rather smaller, looked west on to the setting sun. Over the 
mantelpiece was a small but very striking and life-like portrait 
of a handsome but sensual-looking young man in the full- 
bottomed wig of the time of Charles II. Gilbert went up to it 
and looked at it, then turned to the housekeeper, and said, 
“This was the fellow who married the heiress and brought all 
the money into the family, was it not ?” 

“Yes, sir,” she replied, “he brought in all the money and— 
and everything else. What time will you be pleased to dine, sir ?” 

“Qh, as soon as you can get dinner ready.” 

And the old lady—whose name we discovered to be Mrs. Bleak 
—hurried away to get us our food. My bed was made up in 
the dressing-room opening out of Gilbert’s room, and after a 
toilet rendered shorter by the fact that all our luggage was still 
at Plasavon station, we went downstairs together. That 
abominable old woman had laid dinner in the hall, where the 
fire was burning more merrily than ever. She served us a 
very tidy little repast, which made me think better of old William 
than I had before, and in the course of it she remarked: “ Old 
master, he told me as how he thought you'd like to use the hall 
a great deal, so I thought I’d put your dinner in it.” 

“Yes, thank you,” said Gilbert, “it’s a fine old room. But, 
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Mrs. Bleak, don’t light the fire to-morrow morning; it’s so hot 
that we shall be better without it even in this great room.” 

Mrs. Bleak dropped the plate she was holding, and it broke 
with a clang on the stone floor. “ Not light the fire, sir?” she 
exclaimed. 

“No,” answered Gilbert quietly, “the room will be quite 
sufficiently aired.” 

“ But, sir, haz fire never is lit, it don’t never go out.” 

“You don’t mean to say that it’s kept up night and day ?” 

“Kep’ up, sir, it don’t want no keeping up. Good Lord! sir, 
don’t you know ?” 

“Know? what do you mean?” 

“That there fire is never kindled and it never goes out. 
Neither match nor log are put to it. It burns on and on just as 
you see it,and it has burnt on that hearth for two hundred year.” 

She made this astonishing statement so gravely that I could 
see that Gilbert was made quite uncomfortable, as superstitions 
about one’s own family always do make one uncomfortable. He 
pushed away his plate and began to pace up and down the hall. 

“Impossible,” he said rather testily. 

“Tt may not be possible, sir, but it be true.” 

“ No, no, some one must put on logs in the night.” 

“Who would there be to do it, sir ?” 

“Well,” said Gilbert, “ at any rate we'll have a try at it, Cecil, 
no later than to-night. Bring up some pails of water, Mrs. 
Bleak, and we will try and get rid of it once and for all.” 

“You won’t do that, sir,” she replied sadly. “I wish you 
could,” and she vanished in search of her pails. 

“She must be mad,” I ejaculated as soon as the door had 
closed upon her. 

“T don’t know,” said Gilbert. ‘‘I remember in the old days 
there always was a mystery about this part of the house. As I 
told you, I never was allowed to see it, and I don’t believe it has 
been used for twenty years.” 

“ My dear fellow,” said I, “depend upon it, it is some elaborate 
hocus-pocus arranged by your old cousin, William, who seems to 
have been determined you should have a pleasant time in the 
house.” 

As soon as the water arrived we set to work with sacrilegious 
hands on the fire, but the hearth-stone sloped a little towards 
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Mrs. Bleak, don’t light the fire to-morrow morning; it’s so hot 
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Neither match nor log are put to it. It burns on and on just as 
you see it, and it has burnt on that hearth for two hundred year.” 

She made this astonishing statement so gravely that I could 
see that Gilbert was made quite uncomfortable, as superstitions 
about one’s own family always do make one uncomfortable. He 
pushed away his plate and began to pace up and down the hall. 

“Impossible,” he said rather testily. 

“It may not be possible, sir, but it be true.” 

“ No, no, some one must put on logs in the night.” 

“Who would there be to do it, sir ?” 

“Well,” said Gilbert, “ at any rate we'll have a try at it, Cecil, 
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have been determined you should have a pleasant time in the 
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As soon as the water arrived we set to work with sacrilegious 
hands on the fire, but the hearth-stone sloped a little towards 
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the room, and the water only ran out all over our boots without 
producing the slightest effect on the fire. 

“Never mind,” said Gilbert, “ we'll try it to-morrow with sand.” 

As he raised his head a large picture over the mantelpiece 
caught his eye. It was of the same handsome good-for-nothing 
youth whose smaller portrait hung in Gilbert’s room. In the 
larger picture one could see what a sensuous self-indulgent smile 
parted his full lips, and as Gilbert took up the lamp to look at 
it more closely—for it had grown dark by that time—his face 
assumed an expression indicating anything but respect for his 
ancestor. 

“This fine fellow does not improve on closer acquaintance,” 
he said. “ What do you say his name was?” 

“Geoffrey, sir,’ said Mrs. Bleak, “and this,” turning to the 
next picture, “is his nephew, William, who succeeded him, his 
son having been lost at sea. William succeeded to the estates 
in 1694. He never married, and was succeeded in 1724 by his 
cousin, James Francis, called after the old Pretender. zs son 
was killed at Culloden in 1745.” 

How long the old lady would have gone on with her list I 
don’t know, but Gilbert interrupted her by asking, in rather a forced 
voice, “ Has the estate never passed from father to son then ?” 

“No, sir,’ she answered ; “not for two hundred years.” 

“Don’t tell that to Kathleen,” he said to me sharply. 

At that moment the fire began to crackle and spit, for all the 
world like a malicious old man who has just heard an excellent 
joke at the expense of his neighbour. I could see that Gilbert 
was getting nervous and excited, and on the plea of the great 
heat I proposed an adjournment to our rooms, where, at any rate, 
if there were ghosts, it was to be hoped that they were cool ones. 

The next morning we set to work on the fire, and, to make a 
long story short, we tried every means in our power to put it 
out. We were quite unsuccessful. It would seem to go out for 
half-an-hour, and then up it would start again, crackling merrily 
as if nothing had happened. I believed that Mrs. Bleak used to 
come and light it when we were not looking, but Gilbert de- 
clared that he had watched by it, and gradually seen the sand 
or earth we had put on it slip away, and reveal that the fire had 
merely been covered, not extinguished. 

As we travelled back to London, Gilbert consulted me as to 
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the advisability of bringing Kathleen down to the Manor. He 
confided to me that she was expecting her confinement in about 
three months ; it was then the beginning of August, and as she 
was rather superstitious, he did not want her to be frightened by 
Mrs. Bleak’s stories, and by the mysterious fire. At the same time, 
he said, she was wild to go. We finally settled that she should 
be told that there was an ancient superstition that the hall fire 
was never to be let out, or the race of Morris would die with it. 
This invention was mine, 1 am sorry to say. I was to go down 
first and tell Mrs. Bleak of the pious fraud we were about to per- 
petrate, and also to warn her that she was not to tell Kathleen 
any dreadful stories about the place never going from father to 
son, as, if her baby should turn out to be a boy, it would make 
her so dreadfully nervous about it. All came about as we 
planned ; Mrs. Bleak promised to reveal nothing; and the end 
of August found us established at the Manor. The weather 
had changed, it was now very cold and stormy, and September 
set in with wild winds and beating rain. Kathleen unfortunately 
took a great fancy to the hall. “You see, Gilbert,” she used to 
say naively, “as we ave to keep that fire up for the welfare of 
the family, it would be simple extravagance to light another.” 

So in the evening we used to be obliged to gather round the 
mysterious fire, and I confess it made Gilbert and me very un- 
comfortable to see Kitty sitting in front of it. Of course, old 
William Morris’s death was too recent for visitors to come, but 
soon after we arrived, Gilbert asked Mr. Holdsworth, the vicar, 
to dine and sleep, for the village and vicarage were five miles 
away. He was ahale old man of about seventy, and had been 
in the parish for over thirty years. After dinner Kathleen pro- 
posed as usual to adjourn to the hall (as Kathleen liked the 
smell of smoke, we had taken to foreign ways and all left the 
table together), and I saw Mr. Holdsworth give a little start. 

“The hall ?” he ejaculated. “Do you use the hall as a 
sitting-room ?” 

I got behind Kathleen and made a tremendous face at him, 
putting my finger to my lips, and he said no more. But nothing 
would induce him to come near the fire, he said he was not cold. 
About ten Kathleen left us, and then I said : 

“I must apologise for making that dreadful face at you, but 
the fact is my sister does not——” 
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Gilbert interrupted me. “My wife is not very strong just 
now, and I thought it best not to tell her the legend about the 
fire. I see you know it, and so I suppose does the whole 
country-side.” 

“No,” said Mr. Holdsworth, “your cousin had shut up the 
place entirely for the last twenty years, and the story has died 
out ; besides, except by a very few people, the real legend was 
never known. The perpetual fire was supposed to be a freak of 
the masters of the Manor. I only know, because in years gone 
by, your cousin told me the legend. Will you pardon me for 
saying that I think you should tell Mrs. Morris? There have 
been rumours that at this time of year an apparition is seen in 
the woods. I think she should not stray about the grounds 
alone, at any rate, not till she is stronger.” 

Gilbert sighed uneasily. “I think,” he said, “I had better 
take her away——” 

“ My dear Mr. Morris, that is the very course I should suggest.” 

“You talked just now,” I interposed, “of a legend. I wish 
you would tell it us. I don’t believe in ghosts myself, but I 
don’t know how to explain away that fire, and I confess I should 
like to know how it came there.” 

“TJ will tell the story,” said Mr. Holdsworth, “though it is 
always painful to me to think that the spirits of evil are allowed 
to exercise as much power as this legend attributes to them. 
But I think I shall convince Mr. Morris that he ought not to 
allow his wife in her present condition to stay here.” 

“The legend concerns my ancestor, Geoffrey Morris, whose 
portrait hangs over the mantel-piece, I believe,” said Gilbert. 

“Yes,” answered Mr. Holdsworth. “In his day the fortunes 
of the family were at a very low ebb. Fines to the Parliament 
had stripped them of half their possessions, and though Charles 
II. was on the throne, the Manor lies too far from London for his 
accession to make much difference. Your ancestor Geoffrey was 
left an orphan at a very early age, and unfortunately a cousin of 
his, a ward of his father’s, was left to his care with the estates. 
Geoffrey passed most of his time at court,only coming occasionally 
for ashort time to the Manor, and Isabel, that was the girl’s name, 
grew up quite uncontrolled and wild. On one of his short visits 
he discovered that his cousin had suddenly grown into a beautiful 
young woman, and he set himself to display all his courtier’s 
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arts to win her favour. He succeeded only too well. He promised 
solemnly to marry her as soon as he could mend his fortunes, 
and then left her for the court. She heard nothing of him for a 
long time, when one stormy evening in September, as she sat 
over the fire weeping bitterly as she thought her cousin would 
come back too late to legitimise his child, Geoffrey rode up to 
the door. He was very gentle and affectionate, and sitting on 
the settle beside her he bade her rejoice, for the King had made 
his fortune at last. He had offered him the hand of the richest 
heiress at the court. True, she was ugly, but Isabel was his love, 
and there were other houses in out-of-the-way corners besides 
the Manor, and though the son of his wife must succeed to the 
estates——at this the unfortunate woman who had listened 
speechless to his infamous words, tore herself out of his arms, 
and broke into a torrent of abuse. Geoffrey treated the matter 
lightly. Such things were done every day—the King him- 
self——” 

“«Silence, cried Isabel, ‘I will listen no longer. Now hear 
me. No son of your wife’s shall inherit your estates, and for 
your sins your race shall live under my curse, no son succeeding 
to his father from this day forth for ever.’ 

“Pooh, replied Geoffrey, ‘you will think differently to- 
morrow. Your anger will be over long before that fire dies upon 
the hearth.’ 

“*Then let that fire burn for ever, she answered. ‘I curse 
you, and I curse your race; misfortune shall dog their footsteps, 
and happy those whose sons spring dead out of their mother’s 
side.’ 

“* You forget,’ he said brutally, ‘ you are cursing your unborn 
child—sny child.” 

“Your child,’ she cried, ‘ your child will be the Devil’ And 
she rushed out of the great door into the night and the rain. 

“ A few days after that a mad woman was found in the woods 
holding a poor dead baby in her arms and crying, ‘See, see, I 
am the mother of the Devil.’ She is still seen haunting the 
place of her sorrows, the fire has burnt on the hearth ever since, 
and no son has succeeded to his father.” 

I confess that I felt very sick as this horrible story of ancient 
crime ended, and Gilbert turned pale and muttered, “I know zozu 
why William Morris left me the estate.” 

11 
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Of course we resolved to carry off Kathleen as soon as 
possible, though the next morning, by broad daylight, there seemed 
no reason why she should be frightened by a sudden move, so 
Gilbert told her that he did not think it safe for her to remain 
in that out-of-the-way place any longer, and we resolved to 
return to London at the end of the week. 

A day or two after that I went out for a long exploring walk, 
Gilbert, who hardly left Kathleen for a moment, could not be 
induced to come. When I came back I found the whole house- 
hold in consternation. Gilbert had been detained by the lawyer 
on business in the library for an hour, and when he got away 
Kathleen was nowhere to be found. One of the servants had 
seen her in the garden going towards the woods. She had not 
returned, and it was now quite dusk. Gilbert and I instantly 
started into the woods in pursuit, going in opposite directions, 
but we knew the way so little that we were constantly meeting. 
At last we resolved to go over the ground together. Suddenly 
we found that we had got so much “turned round” in our 
direction that we were in a thicket close to the house, and 
there we found Kathleen in a dead faint on the ground. We 
carried her in, and I sent off at once for a Goctor, while Gilbert 
tried every means in his power to bring her to her senses. At 
last, with a gasp and a sob, she came to herself. 

“Oh, Gilbert,” she cried, “save me from her. She said she 
was the mother of the Devil, and that the child that I bore came 
of a wicked race and she prayed that it would die at its birth. 
Oh, Gilbert! Gilbert!” and she fell to sobbing and crying as if 
her heart would break. That night in the old Manor House a 
bitter battle was waged hour after hour between life and death. 
Of the two human beings now struggling for existence could 
even one be saved? or would the life of one be purchased by 
the other? At dawn Gilbert came to me and told me that all 
was over, and that Kathleen they hoped was safe, “ But the 
baby—a boy—is dead.” 

“Dead! poor little fellow.” Unconsciously my feet carried 
me downstairs as I mused on the fate of my little nephew, 
whose span of life had lasted only an hour. In the hall the 
undying fire was crackling and blazing, and sending up great 
shoots of flame into the chimney. 





“ Caste.” 
HOW WE REHEARSED AND PERFORMED IT. 


ONE, two, three, four invitations for Christmas; all equally 
enticing to my bachelor self. I am mentally comparing the 
special delights to be found at the several hospitable country 
mansions whence the invitations have emanated, when a telegram 
is brought in. Hurrah! it is from Cousin Kitty. 


“Of course you come to us for Christmas. Letter to follow.” 


By Jove! that was a near shave. What has possessed her 
imperial highness? (I always call Kitty by that title when no 
one is by, it is expressive of my own slavish attitude towards 
her). What has possessed her to be so late with her invitation ? 

Such procrastination on her part is most unusual. 

The evening post enlightens me. Her letter shall speak for 
itself. 


“Dear old Bob,’ (I am zot old, but I reflect, complacently, 
that Kitty always uses that adjective in an endearing sense). 
“You will be wondering whatever possessed me not to write to 
you before. But I am a little off my head just now, and you 
will not wonder when I tell you that I have actually undertaken 
to give an amateur performance of Caste at the Blayton Town 
Hall, January 14th next. It is for a local charity, the Coal 
Club, which is in awfully low water just now. Now, I reckon 
on you to come and pull us through with the performance. I 
have set my heart on doing Caste, so don’t come and say it is 
beyond our powers and all that sort of thing. I have seen Miss 
Criterion as Polly Eccles, and I am sure that my comedy is 
quite equal to hers, and that I shall be able to play Polly to 
the life.” (Merciful powers! is there axy limitation to a woman’s 
vanity ? ) | 

“ Of course, you will stage-manage, and arrange everything.” 


Thank you, Kitty. I have stage-managed for distinguished 
amateurs before, and I have some idea of the work that Caste 


will entail. However, I wisely abstain from expressing my 
11* 
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views, when, after sending a wire as requested, I write an answer 
to Kitty’s letter. 

The upshot of both telegram and letter is my appearance at 
the Blayton Railway Station, two days before Christmas. 
Kitty, all smiles and furs, is there to greet me. 

“Oh, Bob, so glad you’ve come. I have actually been 
counting the hours for your arrival.” 

Several other flattering remarks follow, all very gratifying to 
my vanity. But I am a bit puzzled, for it has usually been the 
other way about. I, the humble adulator, she, the petted queen. 

When we are seated in the phaeton which is to take us to 
Thirlmere, she rattles on again. 

“Up to the last minute, I was afraid something would happen 
to prevent you coming. What I should have done, I dare not 
think ; I could never attempt it without you.” 

“Attempt what ?” 

“Why, our theatricals. Oh, Bob, I wrote and told you.” 

I see it all now. It is her stage-manager she is so delighted 
to see, not Cousin Bob. I feel a little crestfallen, and take a 
mean revenge. 

“My dear Kitty, I have most important engagements that 
very week. It is absolutely impossible for me to promise my help.” 

She looks so genuinely distressed, that my hard-heartedness 
falters. 

“Then I can’t have the performance,” she says, “for there 
is no one like you for theatricals. Everyone says how clever 
you are, and how beautifully you can act.” 

“My dear child, that is not the question. Any fool can act, 
but it takes a man of resource and promptitude to pull together 
a lot of sticks——” 

“ We are not sticks,” she retorts. 

“Will you please enlighten me as to whom the we are?” 

She colours a little. 

“ All the parts are not cast yet. I have been waiting for you, 
but a few have kindly offered to act and——” 

What more she would say, I know not, for at this moment 
the horses shy violently. Kitty, whose attention to her steeds 
has been somewhat slack during the foregoing conversation, 
seems powerless to check them. They dash up the bank and 
we are all pitched out. 
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The groom jumps up first and rushes to the horses’ heads. 
I run to Kitty, who lies, seemingly unconscious. As I drag 
her away from the struggling horses, I am horribly afraid she is 
injured. 

Presently she opens her eyes and whispers : 

“George, dear.” 

Who on earth is she thinking of ? 

“No,” I say, “it’s me, Bob,” forgetting grammar in my anxiety, 
“are you hurt anywhere ?” 

“Bob?” she says wonderingly. “Oh, I know now, we have 
been turned out of the phaeton. No. I don’t feel a bit hurt, 
only a little faint.” 

She jumps up. 

“There, I am all right now. Oh, do go and help Hobson.” 

While I help him quiet the horses, and right the phaeton, I 
wonder what she meant by saying George in such a pretty, soft 
voice. As I help her up to her perch, I ask: 

“Shall I take the reins?” 

“Please, for I feel too conscience stricken, it was all my fault, 
eh, Hobson ? ” 

“Well, miss, you sartinly was a-holdin’ them a bit loose-like.” 

At dinner, that evening, there is a good bit of chaffing at our 
expense ; Sir Peter, my uncle, who has evidently had particulars 
from Hobson, leading the assault. 

When we are in the drawing-room, Kitty’s mother draws me 
aside to say: 

“Bob, you really must stay and help Kitty with her theatricals. 
It is absolutely impossible for that child to embark on such an 
undertaking without you.” 

“But, my dear aunt,” I protest. 

“Yes, I know, Kitty told me, but you must put off those 
engagements. Surely we,” with a glance that would have done 
credit to Kitty herself, “surely we are not to be thrown over for 
new friends ?” 

What can a man do? I shall have no peace until I consent, 
so I say “Yes,” knowing that for the next twenty days life will 
be one long misery. 

One stipulation only do I make. 

“Don’t put me on the bills as stage-manager. If you do, I'll 
make a clean bolt of it and leave you lamenting.” 
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After breakfast next day, Kitty hauls me off to her own 
sanctum, there to plan and discuss. 

“How about scenery,” I ask, “is there any attached to the 
Hall?” 

“ None, and they won’t allow a nail to touch the wall. The 
Hall has lately been re-decorated.” 

“ Oh, hang it all,” I cry, but Kitty is too engrossed to notice 
my miserable pun. “Well, we shall have to hire from town. 
That will be expensive.” 

“ Oh, don’t spare expense,” says my fair companion, “we must 
do the thing well.” 

“ But how about the poor coal club?” 

“We can cook the accounts,” remarks this diplomatist in 
petticoats, “and easily arrange a handsome balance for the club.” 

“ And now, Kitty, who is to act ?” 

To my surprise, she produces a note book. 

“TI have them all here.” 

I feel decidedly huffed. 

“Subject to my approval,” I hint gently. “Read them out, 
Kitty.” 

“Esther Eccles, Miss Gladys Cholmondely.” 

“H’m,” I say, “ she will be Zeard at any rate.” 

Miss Cholmondely is the possessor of a voice, peculiarly harsh 
and strident in its tones, and therefore perfectly incapable of 
giving sweetness and pathos to Esther’s speeches. 

“TI know,” says Kitty, “that she is not sympathetic enough, 
but who else is there ?” 

I sadly own that I can think of no one. 

Kitty goes on with her list. 

“Polly Eccles, myself.” 

“ Ah, this particular performance is to beat Miss Criterion’s, 
is it not ?” 

“Don’t be nasty, Bob. The character suits me down to the 
ground.” 

“So I should imagine. Polly is a very sad coquette.” 

She turns a contemptuous glance at me, and gives the next 
name. 

“Marquise de St. Maur, Miss Vere de Vere. Now, Bob, you 
can’t possibly find fault. She is the exact prototype of the 
Marquise. Haughty and distinguished-looking, and as for her 
elocution, you have heard her recite ?” 
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I grimly acknowledge that I have. 

“George D’Alroy, Jack.” 

Jack is Kitty’s eldest brother, and he is married. 

“Fancy pressing old Jack into the service! What does his 
wife say ?” 

“Oh, Dorothea don’t mind. Besides, Gladys would not play 
Esther on any account, if George D’Alroy was played by a 
single man.” 

I laugh aloud at Miss Cholmondely’s reservation in favour of 
the married man. 

Kitty proceeds: “ Captain Hawtree, Major Rimmel.” 

“The very man,” I say, “scented, brainless dandy.” 

“T am sure he is very nice,” protests my cousin. 

“Beg pardon, I quite forgot he was one of your sfecials.” 

Kitty deigns no reply, and then I am surprised to hear: | 

“Sam Gerridge, Mr. Felix.” 

“That’s my part,” I interject vigorously. 

“Yes, Bob, I know you have played Sam before, but surely 
you would like a change.” 

“ By Jove, I would not. I know every word of Sam’s lines. 
Besides, what is there left for me?” 

“Qld Eccles.” 

I jump up, thoroughly roused. 

“No, I’m hanged if I play Eccles. Drunken old cad! Let 
Mr. Felix shine as Eccles, I won't.” 

“ But ”"—timidly—* I’ve promised him that he shall be Sam 
Gerridge.” 

“Oh,” sardonically, “I suppose he is azother of your ‘ specials,’ 
and as Polly Eccles, you will have ample opportunity for flirting 
with him.” 

This shot tells home in a manner altogether surprising. 
Kitty is the most hardened little coquette I wot of, but now she 
turns a vivid crimson, and as she shuts her book quickly, her 
little hands tremble. 

I have heard it related as an undeniable fact, that once a 
woman sets her mind on any one particular thing, she will move 
heaven and earth to get it. Well, Kitty has evidently made 
up hey mind that I am to play old Eccles. Some will laugh at 
what follows ; others, presumably of my own sex, will pity, for 
they know the process. 
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When Kitty makes it known to me that Mr, Felix is only a 
very recent addition to their circle, and naively assures me 
that people have made nasty remarks because we two have 
always taken the lovers’ parts in past performances, and says 
she does not wish to invite criticism again in that direction, my 
determination is a little shaken. Further, when she says, in her 
most bewitching tones : 

“ And you know, Bob, when you do feel inclined to put an 
arm round my waist, and take a cousinly kiss, you like best to 
do it in private, don’t you ?” 

I am only a frail male creature, and, being thus tempted, I fall. 

As I insinuate my arm round her slight waist, I whisper : 

“It’s all right, Kitty, Pll play old Eccles for you, and,” as I 
kiss her, “take my reward thus.” 

On Boxing Day we set to work in real earnest. 

The first call to rehearsal brings every one of our eager 
aspirants to dramatic fame. 

I look curiously at Mr. Felix as Kitty introduces us. I decide 
that he is altogether too good-looking and attractive, and watch 
him and Kitty jealously. 

I have to acknowledge later that he is the most decent actor 
of the lot, and is a distinct help to me in putting the others 
through their paces. 

Being the first rehearsal, books are allowed, but I give them 
notice that they must dispense with them at the next, for time 
is all too short. 

Major Rimmel, though naturally well-fitted to the réle of 
Hawtree, is an awful duffer; he continually makes wrong 
entrances and exits; and has an aggravating way of losing his 
place in the book, and interpolating : 

“Haw! let me see, where ave we?” 

As for Miss Cholmondely, she is an awful stick, and I give 
her up in despair. 

She spouts her lines in a big voice, for all the world like a 
charity school-girl, and without an atom of light and shade 
Esther’s sweet, earnest speeches, as given in such blatant tones, 
are utterly ruined. As for action and facial expression, there is 
none. She carries herself like a grenadier, and wears a set ex- 
pression of face, most painful to see. 

I complain to Kitty in an aside. 
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“ Ah,” she says, “she always took the prizes at our college 
gymnasium for her erect carriage.” 

“ She looks as if set in plaster of Paris, don’t she, Kitty ?” 

Kitty laughs, and then Jack Graham, who has been giving hope- 
ful signs of a very fair piece of work as D’Alroy, comes up to me, 

“TI say, old chap, do give Miss Cholmondely a hint. She’s 
really too stiff. When we had that little by-play just now in 
the window, I put my arm round her waist. She would not 
have it at any price, said it wasn’t in the book.” 

“She is quite right,” I say, repressing an inclination to laugh, 
“it is mot in the book.” 

“ Well, it ought to be. It’s supposed to be a bit of love-making 
at that point ; do ask her to unbend a little.” 

“T’ll do my best,” I say. 

Presently I get my chance and mildly hint to Miss Chol- 
mondely that the part might be improved if she would infuse a 
little more tenderness in her attitude to D’Alroy. 

“Try,” I say, “try to look as if you loved him to distraction.” 

“Mr. Kildare!” she says, and I feel as if someone had poured 
an ice down my spine, “ your interference may be well meant, 
but / consider it an impertinence.” 

And this, oh, ye gods! this is said to her stage-manager ! 

Luckily, Kitty is fairly good as Polly, and as for our marquise, 
she is as haughty as they make them. 

“My goodness!” says Jack, “I am thankful she is xo¢ my 
mother.” 

At subsequent rehearsals, Kitty’s youngest brother, Cecil, lately 
emancipated from Eton, acts as prompter, and takes the small 
part of Dixon, D’Alroy’s servant. 

I am averse to his appointment of prompter. I know Cecil 
of old, he is an arrant practical joker. I see danger ahead, and 
would have some one else to cue us, but no one seems willing to 
sacrifice himself, and Cecil is left in possession. 

For the next fortnight we are veritable slaves to the drama. We 
work like niggers, and there is a great improvement all round. 

I begin to hope that the performance may not be so discredit- 
able. Certainly, our Esther is still stiff and very hard, and her 
faint at the end of Act II. is a thing to shudder at. There is, in 
“Martin Chuzzlewit ” a picture, where Miss Pecksniff, dressed 
as a bride, is in a dead faint. Well, Miss Cholmondely looks 
exactly like that picture. 
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Kitty and Mr. Felix give me much cause for jealousy just at 
this time. Certainly my lot is not altogether a happy one just 
now. I don’t know how many private rehearsals they have 
during the day. They insist that as they have so much “ busi- 
ness” together, these extra rehearsals are indispensable. 

Cecil opens my eyes completely one day. They are talking 
of the accident we had on the day of my arrival. 

“It.shows,” I tell them, “how much Kitty is wrapped up in the 
play, for when she came to, she murmured very sweetly, ‘George, 
dear.” You were thinking of George D’Alroy, eh, Kitty ?” 

There is a loud guffaw from each of her brothers, and a titter 
from the ladies, as Kitty vanishes precipitately. 

“ Felix’s name is George,” says Cecil, “didn’t you know?” 

Oh! the duplicity of some women. I groan over this particu- 
lar one’s in secret. 

All goes so swimmingly the last few days before the per- 
formance that it seems as if we are indeed to taste of Fame, as 
dispensed by the Blaytonians. 

- We hear that every seat is booked, and the charity being a 
popular one, we may expect a full house. 

It wants but one day to the performance. Kitty and I have 
been in to Blayton to superintend the fixing of the scenery 
and the various properties, in readiness for the full-dress rehearsal 
to be held at the Hall in the evening. As we drive back to 
Thirlmere, my aunt comes out to meet us. 

“Oh, Kitty, such a misfortune. Gladys Cholmondely has lost 
her uncle suddenly, and she can’t take part in the performance. 
What will you do?” 

At this juncture Jack appears. When he is told of our 
calamity, the wretch actually laughs. 

“Great Scott! I call this an intervention of Providence on 
my behalf. Vow I shall have someone decent to make love to.” 

“ But who, who?” cries Kitty. 

“Surely Bob knows of some actress in town whom he can wire 
for. Never mind about the expense, I will stand her ex.’s. I am 
so thankful to be relieved of my incubus.” 

“ That’s all very well,” I say, “but Iam not so sure of getting 
an actress down at such short notice.” 

However, I have a hasty lunch and hurry back to Blayton. I 


send'a wire to a certain actor-manager I know very well and 
wait results, 
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“Have secured Miss Gascoigne. Will arrive Blayton 11.30 to- 
morrow.” 


I am greatly relieved, for though Miss Gascoigne’s name is 
strange to me, I know my friend would not send an incapable 
actress. 

Punctually at 11.30 on the eventful day, Iam on the Blayton 
platform waiting for the London train. As it comes in, I look 
out for a lady whose general get-up may suggest her connection 
with the stage. I see no one, and am wondering if Miss Gas- 
coigne has disappointed us, when a tall, lady-like girl in deep 
mourning passes me to claim her luggage. This, I notice, is a 
large dress-basket, which does look theatrical, and which has 
Gascoigne painted on it conspicuously. 

I turn to the young lady. 

“Excuse me, are you Miss Gascoigne?” 

“Certainly,” giving me a charming smile that shows the 
dimples. “Are you the gentleman who ‘i 

“Why, it’s Maggie, Maggie Dunlop,” I cry excitedly. ‘‘ Don’t 
you remember me?” 

She looks very perturbed for a moment, and the colour rushes 
to her cheeks. 

“T am Maggie Dunlop, but I can’t remember you.”, 

“Not Bob? Bob Kildare, who used to steal the apples for 
you in the old Vicarage garden?” 

“Qh, yes, Bob, Mr. Kildare. But I should never have recog- 
nised you. You are so altered, and it is so long ago.” 

As we drive from the station to the Hall, she tells me her story. 

“You are surprised to find me on the stage. When my father 
died we found ourselves very poor. It was a choice of governess- 
ing or this. You know my love of play acting. After many dis- 
appointments, I got an engagement. I have been fairly success- 
ful, and now I earn more than enough for my needs. My mother 
died last year, so now I am quite alone.” 

I feel inexpressibly shocked to hear of her troubles. While 
I have been living in luxury, my old tutor’s wife and child have 
been reduced to penury. I feel this instinctively, though she 
does not say so. 

“Tf I had only known!” I murmur. 

She gives me a grateful look from her dark eyes, a look that 
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takes me back to the old days when I, a lad of seventeen or so, 
was Maggie Dunlop’s most devoted admirer. 

But we are at the Hall and sentimental reminiscences must be 
relegated to their proper background. The responsibilities of 
stage management claims me. 

Kitty takes to Miss Gascoigne, as I must call her, I suppose, very 
kindly, and is very interested to hear of our old acquaintance. 

“ Quite a romance,” she says slily. 

Cecil is unmistakably disappointed. 

“TI say, Bob, she don’t look one bit like an actress.” 

“What did you expect?” I ask hotly. “Some one from a 
variety show, I suppose.” 

We start the rehearsal at once. As Miss Gascoigne makes 
her first appearance, I confess to a little anxiety on her account. 
But I need not fear. Before the first act is over, I would 
challenge anyone to produce a more life-like presentiment of 
Esther. It is a perfect pourtrayal of sweet and gracious woman- 
hood. Her voice is flute-like, and though soft, it is distinct and 
penetrating. 

“My stars!” says Cecil to me, at the wings. “What a 
difference to Miss Cholmondely. Don’t I wish I was Jack!” 

I echo the wish fervently, and if ever I felt a repugnance to 
Jack Graham, I do so at this moment. When the rehearsal is 
at an end, I take him aside, and administer what I consider a 
just rebuke. 

“Take care, Jack, don’t overdo the love-making. Remember 
your wife will be present to-night.” 

“Oh, hang it, man! You don’t know what a blessed relief it 
is to be rid of that Cholmondely poker, and to have instead a 
sweet, lovable creature who really fee/s her part.” 

“Oh! you are sure she does feel it ?” 

“ Of course. Why, she actually lets me kiss her properly. No 
more stage kisses for me.” 

And he goes off chuckling, in a manner that is, to say the 
least, highly reprehensible for a married man. 

I could strangle him. 

It has all gone so well, that I have no misgivings now as to 
the performance. 

I have kept a sharp look-out after Master Cecil, but his 
behaviour has been so exemplary during the whole thing, that I 
have no fear of his playing us a trick now. 
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The evening comes. We get to the Hall early, there is 
all the business of dressing and making-up to be gone through. 

Kitty makes her appearance first. 

“What do you think of me, Bob? Shall I do?” 

“You look a perfect little witch. You will turn all the men’s 
heads,” 

She laughs. 

“Oh, what do you think? I have actually got a dab of rouge 
on my nose. Miss Gascoigne says that Sarah Bernhardt always 
rouges her nose, and it’s a vast improvement.” 

That reminds me that I must go and finish reddening mine 
for Eccles. 

The hall is filling rapidly, and we are ready none too soon. 

Presently, the band of distinguished amateur musicians, who 
have kindly invited themselves to play between the acts, strikes 
up the overture. As the last scrape dies away, our local M.P., 
who is present, gets up to make an apology for Miss Chol- 
mondely’s absence. Then, at my signal, up goes the curtain. 

“T only hope it will come down again all right,” says Kitty. 

I fervently pray it may. As Eccles has to help complete the 
“picture” at the end of the first act, I have given Cecil full 
directions in case we get a “call,” and impress on him the 
necessity for a quick curtain. 

“Don’t you worry,” says Cecil. “You shall have it quick 
enough.” 

But Jack, as D’Alroy, and the Major, as Hawtree, are on, and 
the play has begun in real earnest. 

The Major is awfully nervous, but I pin my faith on Jack to 
pull him through. 

About half-way through his scene with D’Alroy, he loses 
his head completely, and can only gasp out at intervals: 

“Haw, haw!” 

Jack, with a presence of mind that would have done credit to 
an old stager, takes up Hawtree’s lines and by prefacing them 
with: “Yes, this is what you would say—-—” manages to give 
the audience a fairly clear idea of what ought to be. 

But I suffer agonies, and my make-up suffers too, from the 
perspiration induced by Rimmel’s blundering. 

There is a general roar from the back seats when I make my 
appearance as Eccles. Without in the least intending it, I have 
managed to make up very like a local character, who is, like 
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Papa Eccles, much addicted to the abuse of spirits, and whose 
sobriquet is “ Nosey.” 

This at once invests the part with a special interest as far as 
the “gods” are concerned. Every time I open my mouth 
they laugh and applaud to the echo. 

This is decidedly disconcerting to those whose lines immedi- 
ately follow mine. 

As I get near Rimmel I manage to say to ae : 

“ Pull yourself together, man. I'll cue you.” 

Perhaps he feels the wanenny of doing what Polly E Eccles 
describes as “his little utmost,’ for he never fails us once after. 

Very sweet and fair does Maggie look as Esther, and I am 
glad she gets such a round of applause on her entrance. 

But when Kitty, as Polly, puts her head through the door, and 
calls “ Hallo!” there is such an ovation that she loses her head. 
Esther prompts her quickly and she recovers. 

I tremble though. It is like showing a lot of wild horses in 
public for the first time. I never feel sure of what they are going 
to do next. 

But all goes well. Felix as Sam Gerridge makes a decided 
hit, and if, when jumping through the window he ricks his 
ankle, and has to go through the rest of the performance with 
a limp, what does it matter? It is all in the service of art. 

All goes well, did I say? I said so too soon. 

The remarkable goings-on of that curtain at the end of the 
act are somewhat too awful for the managerial mind. We have 
a deafening call, and true to his word, Cecil treats us to his idea 
of a gutck curtain. 

It runs up and down like mad. In vain we try to group and 
make a “picture.”’ That curtain is too quick for us, and is up 
again before we are ready. Then, when we ave ready and 
pictured, bang! it is down again. 

After a few more promiscuous runs, Jack and I spring on to the 
roll, and hold it down by main force. 

I say a few sharp words to Cecil anent the vagaries of the 
curtain, and I notice a mischievous gleam in his eyes, but he 
promises it shall not occur again. 

Act II. goes better than the first. Acting up to the tenets of 
her Tennysonian namesake, Miss Vere de Vere is the haughty 
Marquise to the life. But she is awfully put out when, after she 
has said : : 
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“Eccles, Eccles! there never was an Eccles! he don’t exist!” 
a voice from the gallery cries: 

“No! for sure taint Eccles, ’tis old Nosey.” 

The whole house is convulsed, and so, for that matter is 
the stage. I can’t for the life of me say what I ought, without 
laughing outright, but the Marquise goes calmly on with her 
succeeding lines, and is more contemptuous than ever. 

There are a number of extra “props” required for Act III. I 
am very particular to have all these under my own supervision. 
With property book in hand, I enumerate them all religiously. 
They are all most necessary to the “ business ” to follow, notably, 
the baby in the bassinette. For this, Kitty has dressed an im- 
mense doll, in real baby clothes. As I am hastily seeing that 
everything is in its right place, Kitty comes in to have a peep. 

“Ts everything ready ? Got the baby’s coral, Bob?” 

“Yes,” I say, “it’s all there.” 

I only leave the stage for a few minutes, just to touch up the 
organ that causes so much mirth in the gallery, and I can swear 
that it is the doll that I leave in the bassinette. 

AsI go back to the wings the band finishes its selection. 
Polly Eccles is on, waiting for the curtain to go up. When it is 
up, she gets through her soliloquy remarkably well and all goes 
well until Sam Gerridge enters. He has just kissed Polly and 
started singing : 

“Tiddle di dum,” when a loud cry from the cradle knocks 
them both into a cocked hat. I can see Kitty turn white under- 
neath all her paint. 

The cries increase. Heavens! it is a real live, bawling baby! 
I can see the little animal kicking the clothes off. What on earth 
is to be done? Kitty looks appealingly across to me. I wave my 
arms up and down frantically, and use all the pantomime I am 
capable of, to make her understand she is to take it up and quiet it. 

Bless the dear girl for her quickness ! 

She takes the hint and the baby too, and tries to pacify it. 
She lays it over her shoulder. and patting its back in the ortho- 
dox way, says: “Oh, dear, Sarh, baby is awfully fretful to-day.” 

Felix rises to the occasion. 

“Wants a little dill water, don’t ee, Polly? Got too much gas 
in ’is little meter! Oh, did ’um now ; there, there, my little man.” 

Now these particular lines are ot in the book, but with all 
due deference to the late T. W. Robertson, I am bound to 
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say that they excite more laughter and applause than any set 
down by the author. 

Luckily the baby gets quiet, only giving an occasional 
smothered sort of squeal, and Polly and Sam go on with the 
scene according to the book. 

I turn and find Miss Gascoigne at my elbow. The crying of 
the baby has penetrated to the dressing-room, and she has come 
out to see what it is. 

“Whatever induced you to try a veal baby? It will spoil the 
piece.” 

“Spoil it,” I cry, dancing round in my anguish, “ of course it 
will. I had a big doll there and someone has changed it—I can 
guess who, but I mast get that baby off the stage. Maggie, have 
you any shawls, anything we can give the semblance of a baby 
to?” 

We hurry to the ladies’ dressing-room and rapidly arrange a 
sham baby with some white woollen shawls. It is only a bundle 
tied in the middle, but it will serve. 

I go back to the wings with my improvised baby, and hold it up 
so that Kitty can see it. Sam Gerridge is just holding up the 
wall-paper for Polly’s approval. He is near me and I whisper: 

“Tell Kitty that when the postman knocks, she is to fetch the 
letter, and bring that baby out.” 

They manage it beautifully. 

Kitty with the child in her arms comes out for the letter. 
There is a rapid exchange, and then she re-enters with the 
beshawled bundle which is quickly put to rest in the cradle. 

What am I to do with the live baby? 

If it starts yelling now, the audience will find out my subter- 
fuge. I call the man who is at the curtain. 

“Jack, you shall have a sovereign if you can find the owner of 
this baby!” 

With a broad grin illumining his face, the man carries the 
child away. When he returns he whispers : 

“It’s all right, sir, I guessed whose ’twas, but I promised the 
woman not to tell. Young Mr. Graham was very busy with that 
cradle just now before you began.” 

I knew it. He has been holding back all this time, so as to 
make a grand coup now. He has made it with a vengeance. 

It is my cue to go on. Maggie looks positively beautiful as 
the widowed Esther, and I wish heartily that I could change 
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parts and be George D’Alroy. When she stands by the cradle 
and says: 

“Touch me if you dare!” 

I lose my head and say softly : 

“T’d dare everything for you!” 

I can see the colour rising under the artificial pallor of her 
cheeks, Cecil prompts loudly—so he has returned. 

“ And this is my own child!” 

I recover directly, and spout the rest with more fire than usual 
as I think of what I will give Cecil. 

Out of consideration to the reader’s feelings I will not dilate 
upon the little scene that follows after the play is ended. Suffice 
to say that I do not think Cecil will ever play another practical 
joke on me ! 

But in the privacy of my own room that night, I make a vow. 
I register it with oaths deep and mighty, never, zever, under any 
circumstances whatever, will I again essay the rdle of stage- 


manager to distinguished amateurs ! 
* * * > * ‘ * 


A few days later we are all eagerly scanning the local papers. 
The reporters have waxed quite eloquent in our praises. Even 
the stage manager has been selected for a special encomium. 


“We never” (says the Blayton Observer) “remember witness- 
ing such a realistic performance of Caste. The vraisemblance 
was perfect, even to the appearance of a /zve baby in the last act. 
We must congratulate Mr. Kildare, who, we understand, was 
stage-manager, upon introducing such an innovation, and which 
we believe to be altogether unprecedented.” 


But not even such praise as this will move me in my resolve. 

We are not a bit surprised when, a little time after our notable 
performance, Kitty gets engaged to Mr. Felix. Strange to say 
I do not feel at all cut up. 

Perhaps the reason of this is that I have found someone who 
is far dearer to me than ever Kitty could be. 

Simultaneously with the announcement of Kitty’s engagement 
that of my own appears, and Maggie Dunlop throws off for ever 
her stage name of Gascoigne. A little later she renounces the 
name of Dunlop as well, and becomes the Hon. Mrs. Robert 
Kildare. 

CATHERINE ADAMS. 
12 





H Visit to Purgatory. 


ALTHOUGH Dark Donegal is still a veritable terra incogmita— 
a “little lone land,” lying neglected and unvisited, on the out- 
skirts of creation—it ought not so to be. For with its lofty 
mountains, its stern solitudes, and its natural rampart of stu- 
pendous cliffs, its attractions are manifold. And as you journey 
through it, you are confronted at every turn with scenes that are 
full of poetic grandeur—some fierce and terrible, some almost 
sublime in their severe beauty, and others waste and desolate— 
but all so stimulating and remarkable that they leave a most 
ineffaceable impression on the memory. Indeed it would not 
be too much to say that no region, covering so small an area, 
can claim a more complete individuality than the Donegal High- 
lands. For its physiognomy is varied as well as unique; its 
geologic formation indicates immense antiquity ; and its history 
is written (chiefly in cipher) in the mouldering ruins, and many 
weird memorials of primeval man, with which the face of the 
country is strewn. These memorials consist of Druids’ circles, 
kistvaens,* termons, crannogs, cairns, and cromlechs of every 
sort and kind. And though it is true that, in most cases, they 
refuse to yield their story to the archzologist, that circumstance 
only seems to accentuate the interest they awaken. For there 
can be no doubt that the unknown has a marvellous attraction 
for us; and there is a spell about the undiscovered and undis- 
coverable, which seems to appeal more strongly to the imagina- 
tion than anything else. Thus for one who, under the visible 
forms around him, can see a beauty and a significance which are 
hidden from the casual observer, a ramble through this strange 
world of mysteries and mythologies, this lonely, legendary land 
—is a pleasure indeed. For the crumbling hieroglyphs which 
crop up on all sides, carry his mind back to an immemorial 
past ; and, as has been said, the scenery is, in every case, so 
original and peculiar that he is constantly presented with 
pictures other than those that are offered to the eye. 


* These Irish words mean respectively, Giants’ graves, Cities of refuge, and Lake 
dwellings. 
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Ballyshannon is the key to the Donegal Highlands. But 
instead of proceeding at once to the wonders which lie beyond, 
you must pause for a while at the quaint old town, which is 
hoary with years, beautiful for situation, and replete with that 
charm which resides in association with the past. In short, there 
are few places more rich in local history and tradition than 
Ballyshannon. And though it is very small for its age, it is at 
once the largest and the oldest town in Donegal. It is finely 
placed, too, on the banks of the river Erne—which, just there, 
widens into a truly magnificent stream, and is spanned by a 
bridge of sixteen arches. The houses of the town rise abruptly 
from the water’s edge, and creep up the sides of a steep hill. 
But the spasmodic-looking streets have a most haggard, dilapi- 
dated appearance ; the shops are few and far between ; and the 
whole place has such an obsolete, woe-begone air, that it looks 
like a town that had written its own epitaph. However, it is 
still remarkable for its excellent fishing—and for the celebrated 
Falls of Assaroe, which are quite close to the town. This 
splendid cataract exhibits a noble crest-line of about 150 yards, 
and the contrast between the white, shimmering spray of the 
falling waters, and the dark basin which receives them, produces a 
very fine effect. But it is even more interesting as a salmon-leap 
than a cascade—and to see the fish take the leap at the Fall— 
about sixteen feet—is really a sight not readily to be forgotten. 
When you go down to the Pool, which lies between the bridge 
and the Falls, what you see is this—after a short pause, a 
monster fish will bound from the water as the tide rises ; and 
having quivered for an instant in the air, he will light on the 
very edge of the cataract, struggle for one moment with the 
descending torrent, and the next, shoot through it like a stream 
of light, and disappear in the calm, deep sheet of water above. 
After this feat has been accomplished—and as if encouraged by 
the success—about forty or fifty other salmon will dash simulta- 
neously at the Fall ; and though some fail while others succeed, 
the former always renew their efforts again and again until 
finally triumphant. 

A short way below the cataract is the historic island of Inis- 
Saimer, celebrated as having been the residence of Partholan, 
who was the first colonist that settled in Ireland. This wonder- 
ful hero is said to have been contemporary with the Patriarch 

ad 
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Abraham, and those of the inhabitants who believe in his 
antiquity are very proud of it,* because of the prestige which it 
gives their town. Almost facing this island there is a wooded 
promontory called Booley Bawn, which contains a most extra- 
ordinary prehistoric relic—namely, one of those curious souter- 
rains constructed of Cyclopean masonry, which are considered 
to be the earliest form of human habitation in the world. 

The Abbey of Assaroe is also within a short distance of the 
town and forms a charming objective point for a walk. Itisa 
very picturesque old ruin, romantically situated in a secluded 
glen, and surrounded by an ancient graveyard, whose reverent 
gloom adds a deeper note to the beauty and interest of the 
scene. Close to it, too, there is a subterranean cave where mass 
used to be secretly celebrated in the dark days of persecution. 
The monastery must have been a stately Gothic structure in the 
days of its pride; but so much of it has crumbled away that it 
now looks like a tradition in stone; and as the poet Allingham 
says: 

‘* The elder and the leafy ash across the portal grow, 
And heaven itself is now the roof of Abbey Assaroe.” 


But it is beautiful even in its fallen state. And some historic 
interest attaches to it also. For in the wars with the English, 
Ballyshannon was the chief point of attack—and it was over the 
little rustic bridge which spans the river close by, that an in- 
vading army passed to invest the Abbey buildings. 

But the most interesting remain at or near Ballyshannon is 
Kilbarron Castle, and the four miles drive, or walk, to it, enables 
you to enjoy some very fine coast scenery as you proceed. This 
lonely, insulated fortress occupies a singularly commanding 
position on a precipitous cliff overhanging the Atlantic ocean, 
whose waves beat ceaselessly against the rocks a hundred feet 
below. The details of its exterior, too, are very striking. For 
the masonry is so identical in hue with the cliff on which it 
stands that it is difficult to tel where the one begins and the 
other ends. Indeed the wall facing the sea is a triumph of 

* They are also very proud of the fact that in 1689, when Ballyshannon was the port of 
Enniskillen, Colonel W. Wolseley was sent there to raise two regiments of horse and three 
of foot previous to assuming command of King William’s forces in Fermanagh. It 
appears he was hailed as a deliverer by the detachment of troops awaiting his arrival 


there, and his reception was so enthusiastic that the scene which ensued was the most 
exciting one that ever took place in the annals of Ballyshannon. 
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architectural skill. For as it springs from the very edge of the 
precipice, it is not easy even to conjecture how it could possibly 
have been erected at such a dizzy height. There appears to be 
some difficulty in affixing a date to Kilbarron Castle. But there 
can be no doubt that it has seen the solemn pageant of life 
sweep on for many centuries. And though as it stands now— 
gaunt and grim like a fleshless skeleton—it is not beautiful by 
any means, such a ruin is independent of the abstraction we call 
beauty ; and owing to its position and surroundings, must always 
form a striking feature to the scene. Besides, it derives a special 
interest from being the birthplace of one of the authors of (let us 
hope) the longest book in the world! That extraordinary pro- 
duction called “The Annals of the Four Masters ”—which 
contains no less than 11,000 pages, and, with characteristic bold- 
ness, carries the history of Ireland back to a period anterior to 
the flood. 

On the north side of the river, the country round Bally- 
shannon is varied and interesting. It is all acclivity or declivity. 
When you are not ascending a hill you are sinking into a 
morass, and trying your and at that extraordinary gymnastic 
exercise called bog-trotting. Moreover, wherever you turn, 
your eye catches the gleam of water—either a rippling stream 
or a shining lakelet-—which, though of small dimensions, con- 
tributes its quota to the brightness and pleasantness of the 
scene. But on the south there lies a treeless wind-swept plain, 
extending for fifteen miles, called the Moy —and never was 
region so barren and sterile. It might in truth be called Hibernia 
Petra! for the vegetation is so sparse and the crop of stones so 
redundant that the soil seems incapable of yielding anything but 
peat and rocks. And as you gaze round at the flat, featureless 
waste—all silence and space—it seems to you like a sudden 
pause in the rush and hurry of life, and suggests the idea of a 
blank in nature whereon no images had been inscribed. Never- 
theless, when I remarked to the man who was showing me over 
the place, that there was absolutely nothing to see there, he did 
not seem to like it at all, and reminded me in rather an offended 
tone that it wasn’t the fault of “the poor ground.” And then he 
added, “But maybe you never heerd the rayson why it’s so 
stony? Well then, I’ll tell ye: when God was makin’ the wurrld 
and mowldin’ it into shape, he found he had a power of stones 
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over, that at first he didn’t rightly know what to do with. But 
as last he says to himself, ‘I think I’ll throw all them stones into 
the Moy at Ballyshannon!’ And sure enough he did so—and 
there they lie still, just as they were on the day of crayation.” 
But while Ballyshannon is thus to all intents and purposes a 
stony district, it is for its prehistoric stone monuments that it is 
so remarkable. And as you go from one strange monument to 
another—from cairn to cromlech, and from cashel to ancient 
stone cross—a sort of old-world sensation creeps over you ; you 
feel as if you had got down to the very beginning of things ~and 
the extreme antiquity of the place presents itself before you with 
peculiar insistence. That, however, is quite intelligible—because 
the idea is conveyed, not by abstractions only, but by palpable 
and tangible relics ; which, rude and rudimentary as they are, are 
yet imperishable records of the shadowy past, and bear irresis- 
tible testimony to the fact that they were graven by art and 
man’s device. 
Another pleasant excursion which can be made from Bally- 
‘shannon is to Lough Esk and the far-famed Gap of Barnesmore 
—the latter being extremely interesting. I was assured before I 
went that the lake was blue and beautiful as a summer sky, and 
that it had the peculiar and unusual power of producing pearls. 
But when I saw it with my own eyes, it did not seem to answer 
to that description in any sense. On the contrary, it reminded 
me of Glendalough—the gloomy shore which skylark never 
warbles o’er—for it seemed to be a sullen, solemn little sheet of 
water not up to larks of any kind; while as for the pearls, I 
fancy they must have been oz the eyes of the gazer who says he 
saw them. Lough Esk, however, has the saving grace of con- 
taining some pretty wooded islands, on one of which, at the 
southern extremity of the lake, there are the ruins of a pic- 
turesque old keep, which impart a great charm to the scene. The 
lough too, is finely placed under a spur of the Bluestack 
mountains, whose steep sides are tapestried here and there with 
tufts of moss and bramble and clumps of small trees, and 
whose soaring summits are boldly and clearly silhouetted against 
the sky, whilst their feet rest in the water. 
But that to which Lough Esk owes its chief attraction is the 
fact of its being in the Gap of Barnesmore ; for this gap is said 
to be one of the wildest in Europe—and it presents a scene of 
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such stern and savage grandeur that when going through it you 
might fancy yourself in some far-off Norwegian fjord, were 
it not for certain peculiar characteristics which are only to 
be found in the Donegal Highlands. Meanwhile, it is one of those 
scenes which defy verbal description. A gloomy, brooding, 
melancholy tract shut in on both sides by a threatening wall of 
mountain, where nature never breaks into a smile, but always 
seems to be holding silent communion with herself. And, con- 
sisting as it does, of marsh and bogland, of steep escarpments— 
in some places running out into beetling cliffs—and of grim 
boulders and naked rocks, it looks just like a fragment of 
primeval wildness which had been left unreclaimed and forgotten 
in the midst of civilisation. Moreover, it is so utterly lone and 
lifeless in certain parts—for you can travel for miles without 
seeing a human habitation or sign of living thing—that it strikes 
you as being like a bit of dead nature. And the few isolated 
cabins which do occur from time to time seem rather to inten- 
sify than dispel the dreariness of the scene. As if to add to its 
savagery, too, here the eagle soars, and the sharp cry of the 
curlew (than which there is hardly a sadder sound in nature) is 
heard occasionally as it wings its flight over the desolate waste. 
And yet this wild pass, though there is no relief to its harsh and 
forbidding aspect, arrests and draws attention to itself as fairer 
and more commonplace scenes could never do. We surrender our- 
selves willingly to its influence. And while it awakens thoughts 
within us which we seek in vain to express, it fills us with such 
a wondrous sense of the sublimity and severe power of nature that 
we feel glad we have seen it. Besides, a web of human associ- 
ation spreads itself over the whole scene. The river in the 
depths below, moves through a mist of legend and tradition ; the 
solitude is peopled with memories ; and in the unbroken stillness 
echoes from the far-off past seem to become audible once more. 

The next excursion to be made is to the pretty village of 
Ballintra (about seven miles from Ballyshannon) and thence on 
to Brown Hall and the Pullens ; the latter being a fairy glen full 
of romantic beauty, and such a wonderland on a small scale that 
Nature must have been in a very creative mood when she formed it. 
The road to Ballintra for some time traverses a bare, featureless 
upland. And on the grey and cloudy day on which I saw it, the 
hue of the sky had communicated itself to the earth beneath, so 
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that the whole scene was a study in slate colour, and did not 
present any point of interest whatever. Nevertheless, when 
from time to time the clouds parted, and there came a brief 
glimpse of fitful sunshine, there was all the difference in the 
world. For in the bright light the monochrome was broken up at 
once, and jewelled with such vivid patches of crimson sorrel and 
red cranesbill—interspersed here and there with flashes of the 
golden bog-moss—that the effect was quite magical, and seemed 
to my fancy like pleasant thoughts momentarily gladdening a 
gloomy and desponding spirit. 

On reaching the Pullens you at once realise that you are in one 
of Nature’s secret chambers of imagery. For this deep ravine con- 
tains a beautiful piece of woodland, some extraordinary stalactite 
caverns, a cascade, a natural bridge and a subterranean river. 
The latter, however, is the chief feature in the scene. Anda 
very eccentric little river it is, being everything by turns and 
nothing long. At first it leaps joyously through the glen like a 

.mountain torrent, bearing on its bosom a brown memory of the 
bogland whence it sprang. Then suddenly it takes a mad 
plunge from a cleft in the rock of about forty feet in depth, and, 
hiding itself in the recesses of the gorge, disappears utterly 
from view. But only for a while, for presently it comes to the 
surface again as if it were playing hide and seek. And thus it 
pursues its tortuous and uneven course for a considerable time; 
until at last, as though wearied of the play, it emerges from the 
bridge as a sedate river, and there settling down to a calm and 
equable flow, it thenceforth pursues its straight and placid course 
to Ballintra. 

Pettigo is the turnpike to Lough Derg—and it is situated on 
the southern border of such a wild and solitary mountain region 
that it seems a most fitting introduction to the Holy Lake. But 
one peculiarity of these lonely hill-wildernesses is, that their 
monotony is frequently interrupted by small, glittering tarns ; 
and these little mirror-like sheets of water, in their setting of 
dark heath and shaggy furze, make themselves into pictures 
which are a perpetual feast to the artistic eye. Nor are they 
less interesting to the geologist either. As, owing to their 
generally glacial or volcanic origin, they link us to a past 
wherein our globe had not yet become “cold rock and quiet 
world.” But the most curious circumstance connected with the 
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primitive formation of Donegal is, that owing to it (according to 
Hugh Miller) the poverty of the inhabitants was a foregone con- 
clusion. For he affirms that people who live in a wild, moun- 
tainous district of the primary rocks are always poor ! 

Pettigo stands on the pretty river Termon, which is fringed 
with dark, shadowy woods, and which carries the eye most plea- 
santly onwards by means of its graceful, elliptical curves. The 
old houses of the town, too, are placed just where they look best ; 
and they all have a mildewed appearance which adds much to 
their picturesqueness, though it may not to their habitableness. 
The interest of the place, however, culminates in the charming 
old Castle of Termon Magrath, which stands about a mile from 
the village, near the glebe-house of Templecarne. It is said 
that this most interesting remain was the residence of the first 
Protestant Bishop of Clogher, and that it was reduced to its 
present condition during the usurpation of Cromwell. It 
appears to have been a very imposing structure, with a bawn, 
or courtyard in front, and defended on both sides by round 
towers. The windows are of stone, and so is the balcony, which 
seems to have run round the whole building. But it is nowa 
grey ruin, shattered and time-worn, and has been crumbling to 
decay ever since Ireton pounded it from an adjacent hill in the 
seventeenth century. 

The day after my arrival at Pettigo I went to Purgatory. 
This sounds flippant and untruthful, but it is neither. It is 
merely a plain statement of facts. For on an island in Lough 
Derg St. Patrick discovered the entrance to Purgatory fourteen 
hundred years ago; and there it is still, and there, presumably, 
it will ever remain.* Indeed, though thrones and kingdoms 
have passed away, races have vanished, and the map of Europe 
has been recast since the Holy Isle in this wild northern lake 
first became a penitential shrine, its traditional sanctity is not 
only still recognised, but the discipline imposed on the pilgrims 
is said to be the same as ever, too. 

Meanwhile, the road between Pettigo and Lough Derg is, as I 
have intimated, a typical bit of Donegal scenery in its intensest 
form—about as lonely and eerie a stretch of country as could be 
found anywhere. And though there are both mountains and a 


* Ceesarius says, ‘‘ Whoever doubts the existence of Purgatory, let him go to Scotia (the 
ancient name of Ireland), and there he will find the Purgatory of St. Patrick.” 
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river to be seen, the former keep their distance as only moun- 
tains can, and the latter flows with such a melancholy cadence, 
that it seems as if the tragedies of the country had found a 
voice in its song. The road, too, after a while ceases to fulfil its 
proper functions ; and, renouncing MacAdam and all his works, 
it degenerates into a mere track, and becomes so very rough and 
rugged that I felt I was performing the journey at the risk of 
actual disintegration. But the Jehu didn’t mind in the least— 
it seemed a matter of utter indifference to him—and no more 
did the mare, which trotted on stolidly, dragging the car after 
her, over stones and rocks and other unconsidered, though by no 
means inconsiderable trifles, with a total disregard of conse- 
quences, which could only be evinced by an Irish steed. Never- 
theless, the jolting was so terrible in its effects, that after having 
endured the dislocating process for some time, it seemed to me 
that a spell on the treadmill would be almost a pleasant variety. 
But when I mildly suggested to the driver that he might go a 
little slower, his answer was not at all comforting, for he assured 
‘me the thing was “unpossible.” “There isn’t a betther little baste 
for goin’ in Donegal, than that same mare,” he said; “but she 
has a timper and a will of her own, and is so full of the sperrit 
of contradiction, that if she thought I wanted to interfare wid 
her gait, she’d come to a full stop, and the Divil himself 
wouldn’t be able to get her on again.” 

“It’s her sex that does it,” said my make-weight on the other 
side of the car (he looked like a well-to-do tradesman, and had 
avery merry twinkle in his eye), “so she isn’t to be blemt for 
it. I remember my ould schoolmaster used to say to us—he had 
a dale of Latin in his head—‘ Now, boys, I tell you what it is 
—if you want to have an aisy life you'll always give everything 
of the faymale persuasion their own way. It’s the shortest cut 
in the long run. We say that a mule is a mule for obstinacy 
—and isn’t a woman mulier? And quadrupeds and bipeds is 
all the same when the ginder is feminine—the will is so strong 
that you might just as well try to turrn the sun from his coorse 
as try to prevint anny of them doin’ what they’re detarmined to 
do.’” 

“That’s the blessed truth!” said the poor Jarvey, who 
evidently spoke ex cathedrd in every sense of the word, and 
who had a ring of sadness in his tone which seemed to indicate 
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that his own domestic experiences were not of a very satis- 
factory nature. But, notwithstanding his troubles, whatever 
they might be, he seemed to enjoy the conversation of the 
merry man exceedingly, and I noticed that he was always 
ready to indulge in a laugh and a joke whenever he had the 
chance. But then he would not have been a true Irishman if it 
were Otherwise. For the Irish Celt is endued with a power of 
banishing care, and of bearing sorrows and misfortunes of 
every kind, with a patience which is peculiar to himself, and 
which forms the finest trait in the national character. It is all 
the more remarkable, too, because it does not by any means 
spring from want of feeling. On the contrary, an Irishman 
sings while he suffers and suffers while he sings. And like the 
minor strain often to be found in his own blithest music, 
beneath all his apparent light-heartedness and jollity there is 
a deep undercurrent of sadness, which, as it seems to me, 
invests his character with a poetry and a pathos not attach- 
ing in the same degree to that of any other people in the 
world. 

Soon after this we reached the lake, and as we did so, the 


merry man, who seemed to have a pretty taste in climax, ex- 
claimed : 


“Well, here we are, and there’s the most wonderfullest spot 
upon airth, because it’s the only place that has any connection 
with the next world. You'll never see its like again, though it 
has no great beauty to boast of. The mountains isn’t up to 
much, poor things, the islands is small, and the water of the lough 
looks dismal enough, as you see. But still, it’s holy water for 
all that—and the throuts that’s in it, knows that right well; 
and they’re so proud of swimmin’ in sich an elemint that they 
cock their tails and carry them in a way that’s quite defferent 
from the fishes in other parts. I’d know a Lough Derg throut 
annywhere ! ” 

But just then, his thoughts flew off at a tangent to another 
subject, and he offered to tell me the legend of the place— 
which as it happened, I was most anxious to hear. For these 
old stories and traditions, fabulous though they may be, invest 
the scenes associated with them with that indefinable charm 
which always seems to linger over every spot whose name has 
been inscribed on the legendary or historic page. 
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“ Accordin’ to the laygend,” said the narrator, “St. Patrick 
got provoked because the haythens that lived here then, wouldn't 
believe in a future state. So he prayed very hard for some 
manes of provin’ it to them, and in answer to his prayer he was 
conducted by a merracle to that island forninst you, where 
there’s a cave that leads straight down into Purgatory. The 
mouth of the cave was open when the Saint wint over to it— 
and the moment he did so he heerd as plain as annything, the 
poor sperrits screechin’ and bawlin’ in their tormints, and 
kickin’ up a fearful row. Of coorse he lost no time in bringin’ 
the skiptics to hear it too; and that was enough—they were 
convinced and convarted on the spot, and Ireland has been The 
Isle of Saints ever sence.” 

The island containing St. Patrick’s Purgatory is about half a 
mile from the shore, and during the Pilgrimage season—that is 
from the Ist of June to the 15th of August—the ferryman is 
kept busy all day long, going backwards and forwards with his 

cargo of pilgrims. In truth when I first saw his boat starting 
' with its compact load of human beings, I was irresistibly re- 
minded of those pictures which represent Charon ferrying 
his cargo of lost souls over the Styx. And there was 
certainly much in the situation to heighten the _ illusion. 
But shortly afterwards, I crossed over to the island my- 
self,* and directly I landed on it I felt as if I had passed the 
bourne of the customary and familiar, and had entered an alien 
realm, outside the sphere of ordinary existence and reality. And 
as I noted the various details around me—the pallid ruins, the 
sombre sky, the inky hue of the lough, and the grey desolation 
of the hills, over which shreds of trailing mist were creeping 
stealthily—the whole scene was so phantasmal and so awe- 
inspiring in its weirdness, that the high-wrought feelings of the 
pilgrims while performing their penances became quite intelligi- 
ble to me. And yet it was strange to see the poor people walk- 
ing bare-footed over large, sharp stones, battling bareheaded 
with the cold and wind and drizzling rain, and bearing all the 
many hardships and privations they have to undergo, not only 
uncomplainingly, but as if they were not in the least inconveni- 

* The visitor, in contradistinction to the pilgrims, has to send over his card and 


request permission to see the island. But he is always made welcome, and shewn all 
that is to be seen, with the greatest courtesy. 
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enced by them. However, when a clergyman, who happened 
to be standing near me at the time, remarked to a country lad 
that he could not understand it at all, the youth answered : 
“Well, yer reverence, you would if you knew the rayson. The 
people here isn’t timpted from their duty, because the Divil 
never comes to Lough Derg at all.” 

Everyone who was within earshot laughed as this strange 
answer was given. But even the most sceptical and hard-headed 
amongst us were obliged to admit the cogency and unanswerable 
logic of the explanation. 

Meantime, the longer I stayed on the island and the more its 
wonders were unfolded to me, the more I wondered that so few 
people, from the outer world, come to visit this extraordinary 
spot. For while all places connected with ancient superstitions 
are more or less interesting, there is a special charm about Lough 
Derg and its Station which makes a visit to it seem quite 
episodal—a break in the continuity of things—and just like 
going to another world. There is in fact a glamour about the 
whole place which is quite indescribable. The very air there 
seems full of thrills and murmurs—as though the Spirit of the 
Past were trying to make itself heard. And your interest in it 
deepens when you remember that its history is interwoven with 
that of all European Christendom during the Dark and Middle 
Ages. Many celebrated authors have written about it, too. And 
from them we learn that an abbey, the ruins of which still exist, 
was founded there in 490, and that during many subsequent 
centuries pilgrimages were made to it from every part of the 
world, and by all sorts and conditions of men, “including princes 
and nobles.” Also, that though in 1632 the monastery was de- 
molished, the monks banished, and the whole thing suppressed— 
it being impossible to destroy the indestructible—the pilgrimages 
were soon revived again, and since then have been in full swing, 
with the number of pilgrims annually increasing. 

Thus, the traveller who goes there in search of the romantic, 
the picturesque, the interesting—and even the exciting—will cer- 
tainly obtain all that he seeks: and, notwithstanding the name, 
he will find a visit to Purgatory an exceedingly pleasant ex- 
perience. 





The Shoes, 


A PAIR of shoes of one of the smallest women’s sizes was 
placed on the white rug before the log-fire in Lilla Vanlant’s 
sitting-room. On the freakish points which represented toes, 
airy tinselled twists of ribbon were balanced like butterflies. 

The attractively outrageous shape of the little shoes, their 
frailness, their freshness, so telling and transitory, something in 
the very pose of them as they stood gaily heel to heel in the 
first position of dancing, suggested a whole circle of existence ; 
the joy which flowers only by gaslight, winged feet, dreamy 
valse-music, breathless whispers, brilliant eyes, bewildering 
moments, scented gauzes, chance loves, fevered bosoms with 
buds and blossoms fading on them, flushed cheeks fading too 
in the dawn-light, short partings, long hand-pressures, and then 
a sleep of dreams and a waking of sighs or yawns; and the 
shoes—such shoes at least as these of Lilla Vanlant’s—are ready 
to be tossed aside. The room, lighted by a silver standing 
lamp, was empty. 

Richer-lined nest for rare bird could not well have been 
devised. But I have not to write of chamber-artistry ; pass on. 

It was an evening in early February; half-past seven. 

Outside, a clear moon near the full shamed the lights of 
Queen’s Gate Gardens. A hansom whirled up to the door of 
the Vanlants’ house. Vanlant, at thirty-eight, was beginning 
to be spoken of as a new poet by half-a-dozen men who had 
read him and perhaps three times that number of women, most 
of whom had not ; he now leapt out of the hansom. ~ 

He let himself in. On the stairs going up to the drawing- 
room, he met his wife’s French maid. The short, stout, dark 
woman with the agreeable smile, concealed her disapproval of 
his unexpected appearance in the house. Madame, Elise said 
sweetly, was in her sitting-room. Elise, as we know, made a 
mistake. 

Vanlant ran on up a second flight of stairs, impetuously 
entered the silent, violet-breathing, light-coloured apartment, 
found it empty—looked round at a loss; but almost in a 
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moment the door of his wife’s dressing-room on the other side 
of the passage flew open, and something, that seemed a torrent 
of white, wreathed with gold, shot in upon him. It was Lilla 
in one of her trousseau dressing-gowns, still new ; this pair had 
only been married six months. 

“Oh!” she said, passing him and then coming abruptly to a 
stand, “I supposed it was you.” 

“Well—yes—” said Vanlant awkwardly. “How are you?” 

“Tm all right,” said Lilla with an off-hand air. 

She walked to the chimney-piece and stood holding to it by 
one hand and warming the other thoughtfully at the fire. 
Vanlant followed her. 

“ Lilla—” he said, “I—I wanted to tell you—I think—I have 
thought—before I went away—I was wrong in one or two 
things.” 

Lilla, with a musing look in her eyes, bent her hand back 
from the flame. 

“T want to beg your pardon—” Vanlant went on ; his anxiety 
to soften her was visible in every line of his face and figure; “I 
mean especially as to what I said after you said——” 

“Gracious!” Lilla interrupted him, “I’ve forgotten all about 
it. We both made every horrid, vile remark we could think of; 
it doesn’t matter who made which.” 

Vanlant took off his fur-lined travelling-coat. He came close 
up to Lilla’s side. 

“Will you give me a kiss?” he said. 

Lilla calmly raised the lower portion of the cheek nearest him 
towards his face. Vanlant grew red. 

“No, thank you,” he said. Lilla shrugged her shoulders, a 
gesture of hers that was peculiarly irritating to Vanlant. 

“To-day’s Thursday,” she said. 

Vanlant took no notice of this apparently irrelevant state- 
ment. He sat down ina lounging-chair opposite to Lilla and 
stared before him. 

“Have you finished looking up that scenery ?” she enquired. 

He shook his head. 

“Then why did you come home? You said you should stay 
till Saturday.” 

“Because it made me unhappy to think of the manner of 
our parting,” said Vanlant with bitter emphasis. 
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Lilla looked regretful. 

“Well, is dinner at eight?” said her husband. 

“Oh! Tve—I’ve had something,” murmured Lilla. “You 
can have yours at eight. I'll tell Elise to tell Marchman. I’m 
going out—I’m sorry, Arthur—but I didn’t know you would be 
home.” 

“Where are you going ?” said Vanlant. 

“Oh! to a place—a dance,” said Lilla indifferently. 

“With your Aunt Annabel ?” 

“Darling Chuff has rheumatism—she’s in bed,” said Lilla 
very fast. Her voice was high-pitched, peculiarly pretty, and 
she dashed her words out sometimes so rapidly it was like a 
spill of beads from a silver string. “I’ve been reading to her 
nearly all day—the life of a Bishop—they sent it from Mudie’s 
—sweetest Chuff’s so interested. I just finished the first volume 
—it ends with a letter he wrote, thanking somebody for a pre- 
sent of potted prawns. Why don’t we have potted prawns?” 

“ But who are you going with?” said Vanlant. 

Lilla cast a quick glance at him. 

“With the Perramors,” she said. “I’m going to that Rich- 
‘mond ball after all, because I find you heard quite a wrong 
account of the sort of thing it is,and Victoria and Puss Stephens 
are going. And I chaperon Victoria, and Mrs. Perramor 
chaperons Puss,” 

It was out now. There she stood, her small head with its fair 
bright locks and mignon features and warm rose hues, reared 
ready for war. 

“ So it has come to this,” said Vanlant trembling. “ You take 
advantage of my absence to do by stealth a thing which I ex- 
pressly and most seriously forbade your doing. Oh! my God!” 

“Stealth!” cried Lilla on fire. “ Haven’t I told you? Didn't 
I mean to tell you the first instant you came home? Doesn't 
Chuff know? How could I write when you said you weren't 
going to have any address? You object to something because 
you think it is one thing, and then I make sure it is another, 
and I decide for myself in the matter, which I have an absolute 
right to do—an absolute right »—breaking off—“and why you 
should imagine that when a girl is married to you she needs no 
fun, I fail to understand. I’ve always been used to enjoy 
myself, and I will—I will!” 
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Vanlant rose. 

“ Quite enough of this,” he said. “I am sorry that your ideas 
of enjoyment should include dancing and romping with a lot of 
riff-raff at a suburban subscription fancy-ball. I am sorry you 
like the Perramors—I don’t choose you to get intimate with 
them. If Mrs. Stephens is fool enough not to take better care 
of her daughters it is nothing to me; I am not married to them. 
I will not have my wife sullied by the eyes, and touched by the 
hands of low-bred men, or dancing in a room with troops: of 
vulgar female pleasure-hunters from Heaven knows where—you 
—you, Lilla!” He viewed her as she stood before him, lustrous 
as a pearl, upright as a palm, the folds of her white cachemire 
falling round her from neck to feet. “ You can think of such a 
thing—desire it! Then I believe you are still a stranger to 
me.” 

Secretly Lilla was affected by his emotion. But what did she 
do? Leant forward, looked in the glass, gave a deft touch to 
the vapour of little curls about her forehead, and said, with a 
smile at her charming double : 

“A stranger to him! Oh, dear! Wish I was!” 

“ As to your not having meant to deceive me,” Vanlant went 
on, pacing the room, “your defence is a paltry quibble. You 
have attempted deception and failed; in your place I would 
own it.” 

“Very well,” said Lilla quickly. “I attempted it, and I will 
attempt it again. I shan’t always fail, There! Are you 
satisfied ?” 

Vanlant sank down on a settee. 

“This is how these things end,” he said with his head between 
his hands, 

The contest, waged between a man and a childish-natured 
girl of eighteen, was an unfair one, the advantage being entirely 
on Lilla’s side. Quite unaware of the agony her last words, 
spoken merely in teasing bravado, had caused Vanlant— 

“ Besides,” she now cried, changing her front suddenly and 
relapsing into babyism, “you’re very unChristian. I dare say 
heaps of the people at the ‘Crown and Mace’ will be better 
than we are, really—in their lives and all that, though they may 
not be in society, and of course Mrs, Perramor has made up a 
party—we need only dance among ourselves. Vic and Puss 


13 
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have been before, and they said it was frightful fun—simply 
frightful.” 

Vanlant laughed. 

“Excuse me from discussing the subject further,” he said. 
“TI am going to tell Swan” (he rose) “that when Mrs. Perra- 
mor’s carriage comes for you, he is to say that Mrs. Vanlant 
regrets she is unable to go out this evening.” 

“ Then I shall tell Swan ” began Lilla. 

“What? Are the servants to know that we P 

“Quarrel?” said Lilla rather loud. “Elise knows it already, 
and considering that she is going to be married to Swan as soon 
as they think they are wealthy enough, I don’t think I need 
take the trouble to make a mystery of it.” 

Vanlant was confounded. 

“You'd much better let me go,” said Lilla, with some attempt 

at conciliation in her manner. “I'll promise not to dance out 
of my own party, and I’ll promise to come away at two. And 
I'll promise not to go—not to want to go—to another. There, 
Arthur! Don’t make me seem so silly to the Perramors and 
my friends when I was a girl—Vic and Puss. I should hate 
them to think me a trampled-on wife. You seem to forget I 
have an identity of my own.” 
- “Tt is strange if I forget it,” said Vanlant harshly. “But 
when shall we have done talking? I have been told women 
have so much intuition—I wonder you can’t see that it is no use 
—that I do not intend you to go. You must act as you please 
within the walls of this house—disgrace yourself and me in any 
way that recommends itself to you—that I can’t help—but you 
stay at home. Iam going to give Swan his orders.” 

Vanlant left the room. When he came back in five minutes 
Lilla was gone. He went and listened at the door of her dress- 
ing-room. He heard rustling sounds. 

“ Lilla,” he called. 

“Yes,” said a clear untroubled voice from within. 

“You are there, are you?” said Vanlant idiotically, not know- 
ing what else to say. 

“No,” the easy voice replied. 

Vanlant returned to the sitting-room, leaving the door half 
open so that Lilla would not be able to come out without his 
seeing her. Swan, an elderly man who had been in his service 
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for years, brought him up some wine. Vanlant seated himself 
again in the lounging-chair by the fire. He stretched himself 
out in an attitude which looked like that of repose. He was full 
of rage—burning. He would have liked to lay violent hands on 
the things in the room. 

Perhaps he said to himself they would arrive at that stage 
some day—the stage of throwing vases and breaking furniture ; 
one read of such things now and then in the daily papers as 
occurring in hostilities between husbands and wives of gentle 
breeding ; he and Lilla had managed to get pretty far in six 
months—pretty far. He closed his eyes for a minute or two. 
When he opened them they fell for the first time on the pink 
silk shoes still set on the rug—little shoes!—fairy shoes !— 
smart, daring, coquettish, butterfly-bowed shoes, turned heel to 
heel in the first position of dancing. 

Vanlant felt a strange, deep pang. The sight of them carried 
him back to the evening when he had first seen Lilla Seymour at 
a ball, and the girl with the shining golden locks, and counte- 
nance like Joy’s own, had danced straight into his heart. He 
himself did not dance; he had gone merely to look on and 
catch perhaps an impression—the germ of one of his strange, 
half-material, half-ideal, wholly “modern” bits of verse. And 
handsome women were there, and finished models of soft grace, 
and smiling queens of intellect, and girls, quiet, half-timid as yet, 
with a promise of beauty far more splendid than Lilla’s in their 
unawakened features, and he observed them and they passed by ; 
and then came Lilla, her blushing face one gay laugh, her neck 
erect, her fair hair ruffled, her feet (so it struck him) like stars 
twinkling ; and he fell in love with her at once—then and there 
—utterly—irretrievably—madly—and in two months from that 
day they were married. 

Afterwards ? 

How was it? 

Vanlant, staring at the little shoes, asked himself the question 
—how was it? 

Bright, blameless, glad creature that she had been, the darling 
of her friends, the idol and plaything of the queer, little, dark, 
old house in Mayfair where he courted her—his pretty Lilla of 
the adorable lips and sweet words and singing voice—what has 
changed her ? 

13* 
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Who ? 

If he be miserable, is she happy ? 

So young! so young! 

A good half of life lies behind him, he possesses the memory 
of keen joys in which Lilla has borne no part, he has fed soul 
and body in enchanted gardens which fell and withered from him 
while she was still a child; even now he has his studies, his 
art, returning devotion to which as the novelty of wedded life 
wears off, makes him possibly an ill housemate sometimes, 
absent, moody, unnaturally slow to sympathise with Lilla’s 
natural tastes. Lilla, ay, that brings him round again—Lilla— 
what has she? She has not lived yet, her whole life is to come; 
and he, Vanlant, has snatched it up in his hands. 

But he loves her. 

Oh, yes! he still loves her. Still. It has come to that. And 
she has never loved him. 

Is that what is the matter? He remembers how exquisite in 
the affianced maiden, he had thought the absence of ardour 
which vexes him insufferably in his wife, how he never so much 
as asked her before marriage if she loved him—she was to be 
his, that was enough—that was what he wanted, all the rest 
would come in time. He would show her, teach her, but a 
man of strong passions and faulty temper, desperately in love 
with a girl-bride who only likes him, makes mistake on mistake ; 
Vanlant seemed to see now how often he had erred—how blindly. 

“T wish I had never met her—I wish I had never met her,” he 
groaned. 

Then he took up the pink silk shoes and thrust one of his 
sinewy, tapering artist hands into the toe of each and looked 
at them more closely, with a hopeless, remorseful sort of 
tenderness. They kept on showing him Lilla Seymour. He 
was wearied out, having travelled up from Cornwall, driven by 
the desire to make peace with his wife, and the wine he had 
taken on an empty stomach, assisied nature’s heaviness ; 
gradually his thoughts grew confused; he sitting by Lilla 
Seymour in her old Aunt Annabel’s drawing-room and she was 
telling him something, but he could not hear it; he was asleep 
with his head dropped on the arm of the chair, dead asleep. 

Lilla, attired as Dawn, came out of her dressing-room. I 
know no millinery. Glowing graduated shades of pink glided 
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into the pinky whiteness of neck and arms; clouds were sug- 
gested ; one silver star was in her hair ; she wore no other jewel. 

She came into the room with a set air of defiance, but smiling. 
She stopped short and bit at her lip, and her eyes got a strange 
sparkling look in them, when she saw that Vanlant was asleep. 
She nodded to herself, breathing quickly, and glided forward to 
get her shoes. Then she perceived that he held them in, or rather 
on his hands; his .arms were flung across his breast and he 
clutched the shoes convulsively. Puzzled, irresolute, she went out 
into the passage. There stood Elise. The dark woman raised 
her eyebrows interrogatively. 

“TI told Swan there was a mistake,” she whispered. “Mrs. 
Perramor’s carriage is here. It waits. No message is given yet. 
What will madame do?” 

Madame would not have hesitated a moment, but she glanced 
helplessly at her feet which were encased in velvet dressing- 
slippers. 

“Would white ones do ?” she said under her breath. 

“Oh! never—never!” Elise’s eyes grew large and round. 
She peeped into the sitting-room. Enlightened. 

“Yet I don’t know,” she said; then, France standing up in 
her, “oh, no! impossible! better not go than not go perfect— 
complete.” 

A footman came up the passage. 

“Mr. Perramor, ma’am, is waiting in the drawing-room.” 

Lilla ran down, Elise following with her cloak. 

Perramor was a man a few years younger than Vanlant, the 
son of a law-lord ; without occupation, except such as his desire 
not to be considered a nonentity in the houses he frequented 
might create for him ; he was married to a railway contractor’s 
widow with a large fortune, a fat, easy-going, good-natured 
body, much his senior ; she petted her husband and did not take 
the trouble to dye her hair. 

Perramor was a rather handsome fellow with black curls, a 
slight figure and too much colour in his cheeks. Lilla found him 
standing alone in the middle of the drawing-room, under the 
one lighted chandelier. He had a light overcoat on, concealing 
the dress of a Mexican cowboy. 

“Mrs. Vanlant!” he exclaimed, starting as she came in. “My 
Heavens ! how—” he checked himself. 
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Lilla was not thinking of Mr, Perramor. 

“Oh! good evening!” she said; a soft bare arm swam care- 
lessly out of a pink cloud, and Perramor bowed over hand and 
arm with an air of veneration. 

“J—I don’t quite know what to do,” said Lilla, holding her 
head up stiffly and sniffing a little as she had a way of doing 
when she was embarrassed. 

“Oh—why—what ?” said Perramor softly. 

“Hm! My shoes—my shoes.for my dress—I haven’t got 
them,” said Lilla. “I’m afraid I can’t go.” 

“Oh! Mrs. Vanlant!” protested Perramor, “it’s absurd. What 
does it matter? Shoes! Any shoes—white. Plenty of white 
about at dawn, of course! It would be too great a pity. Your 
dress is—” he surveyed her silently. “It would be too great a 
pity!” he repeated. 

“Well, I think it would,” said Lilla frankly. 

Elise was standing in the doorway with the cloak. 

“Go and fetch a pair of white shoes as quickly as you can,” 
said Lilla. 

Elise vanished. 


“I’m afraid Mrs. Perramor is waiting!” said Lilla, sitting 
down. 


“It doesn’t signify,” said Perramor. “I mean she is only too 
delighted.” 

“Everyone will think the white shoes are my own taste,” said 
Lilla. She made an impatient movement with her right foot as 
she spoke, and her loose dressing-slipper flew off. She talked of 
her shoes, but it was really an uneasy disrelish of her own 
conduct creeping over her, now that she had to pause, which 
inspired the gesture. 

“No one will think anything,” said Perramor. He picked up 
her slipper. 

The next moment—exactly how it came about Lilla never 
knew—whether he had been going to put on the slipper—how it 
was her private worry of mind kept her from noticing his action 
—what preluded the caress and should have warned her— 
nothing of this could Vanlant’s wife afterwards make clear to 
herself. Suddenly, as it seemed to her, the thing WAS ; Perramor 
on his knees, had her pink-silk stockinged foot between his hands, 
and was kissing it on the instep violently. 
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In}the second scene, Perramor was picking himself up, like a 
culpable animal that has had a blow, while Lilla stood and stared 
at him. She was alarmingly pale. Her lips moved, her brow 
quivered, she said nothing. 

“Mrs, Vanlant,” he stammered, “pray, pray forgive me! I— 
I didn’t know what I was doing. I beg your pardon a thousand 
times! I—my head—your beauty r 

Lilla’s face grew rigid. She pointed to the door—he went out. 
Elise entering a few minutes later with the white shoes, found 
her mistress alone. 

“Mon Dieu !” she exclaimed, “ madame is ill.” 

“T have had a faintness,” said Lilla, choosing her language 
oddly in her effort to appear calm. “I am not going, Elise. 
No,” as the maid thought herself obliged to begin making a stir, 
“T don’t want anything, thank you, you can go—you were going 
out, weren’t you? Yes, go, Elise! It was nothing, I am better 


Elise knew quite well when to obey. She took herself off, 
and the poor, pale, cold, shivering Dawn crept alone upstairs. 
Scarcely knowing which way she went, she turned into her 


sitting-room ; the door had remained partly open, Lilla closed it 
behind her. Vanlant still slept. She sat softly down on the 
rug away from him, on the opposite side of the fire. This girl, 
with her exuberant pleasure in living, her spoilt-child egoism 
and merry headstrong fancies, was singularly guileless-hearted. 
It is apt to be the case with young things at bold play in the 
eye of the world ; those with whom all is not clear oftener keep 
still, The Perramor incident had burst on Lilla as unexpectedly 
as flames out of the green earth. She felt a sickness in her soul, 
a stinging in her flesh. Some while she sat with her hands 
pressed into her knees, her knees against her eyes; then she 
straightened her body and leaning her head back against the 
side of the chimney-piece, gazed steadily over at Vanlant. 

He was a tall man, massively made, with a slight stoop of the 
shoulders. His auburn-brown hair grew very thickly. He had 
strong features with a brooding look on them. One of Lilla’s 
shoes had dropped down in the chair beside him ; he still held 
the other. 

A deep shock of pain and shame had called the woman to 
life in Lilla’s breast, and now the woman began to think. She 
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in her turn recalled the days of courtship, the generous, diffident 
lover who was presented to her as a natural part of her brilliant 
lot; old Miss Seymour had never dreamed that Vanlant’s offer 
could be refused ; he was rich, well-born, well-reputed, and Lilla 
had only her pretty face, in London where pretty faces are 
plentiful ; the aunt’s income died with her. And Lilla had been 
pleased with Vanlant, pleased with his devotion, his gifts, his 
faultless breeding, even the little bit of fame he had, suited her 
like a decoration. 

Then things altered. It is startling when you have been a 
queen, to find yourself a possession. Lilla bore the change 
badly. Behaved badly. Yes, yes. She remembered how in a 
petulant desire to assert the independence which seemed to be 
falling from her shred by shred, she had crossed Vanlant at 
every turn, aimlessly, elfishly, laughingly, till the half-sport grew 
habit and Vanlant’s patience found an end. 

This last time, for instance. He was not very well and 
London weighed on his brain. He planned a trip to Cornwall, 
where he wanted to study a bit of coast for the setting of a 
ballad-story he had on hand, and he begged Lilla to go with 
him. She! What? And her engagements? Everything 
that she most wanted not to miss just coming off in a rush! 
She hated the sea. She had told him so before they were 
married and he had said something nice—she forgot what it 
was. Hecould go, of course—why not ?—and sweetest Chuff 
would come and stay-with her. It was not news to him that 
her happiness had no kind of connection with his presence? 
Well, if he deliberately removed his presence into places she 
objected to, was she to blame? And so on, and so on till they 
parted, in silent anger on his side, in rebel mock-civility on 
hers. How they met again has been shown. 

The hands of the clock moved on. Quietly Lilla put fresh 
logs on the decaying fire. Instead of returning to her former 
place, she sat down on the rug again, but close to Vanlant’s 
chair. She felt better there—so safe. Reflection grew and 
grew. Vanlant’s empty hand was hanging down very near her 
head. Suddenly she put a finger up and touched it; he 
opened his eyes. Lilla got up hurriedly. 

She had forgotten all about her dress. Vanlant stared at 
her for a few moments without a word. Then he said : 
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“I believe I was asleep. So you are really bent on going. 
Well, Lilla, I have been a fool. There is a simple way out of 
the difficulty. Go you shall, poor little child, and I will go with 
you. I have an old volunteer uniform somewhere—Swan can 
find it—it won’t take me more than five minutes to get inside. 
I must have something to eat and then we'll go.” 

He spoke with infinite kindness, but as it seemed to Lilla 
across a world. She took a few steps back, chilled, confused, 
uncertain. 

It struck Vanlant that here was the loveliest vision he had 
ever looked on. The face with the colour rising in it, the cloud- 
like, blush-rose draperies flattened here and there against the 
roundnesses of the sweet young body, the fair locks disordered, 
the little retreating feet. 

“What are you meant for?” he enquired gently. 

“Dawn,” murmured Lilla. She flung back her head. “I 
wasn’t going. I’m not going—” she said. “I didn’t take off 
my dress. Look, it’s late. I’ve been sitting here.” 

With one of her quick movements she ran and dropped down, 
between his knees, on his breast. She began to sob. Aware of 
an eager yielding of her whole self to him, which was something 
quite new in their relations, Vanlant, breathless, held her close. 
Lilla, while she sat by the fire, had carefully thought out several 
speeches that she meant to make to her husband. Wise, they 
were to have been—pathetic, pointed. Between her sobs, how- 
ever, no words came but these—“ Of course, I know it’s no use 
now—of course I know you hate me.” 

When before going to bed, Elise came to give a look round 
in Mrs. Vanlant’s sitting-room, the little pink silk shoes again 
had it all to themselves. One was in the chair, the other lay 
sole upwards on the rug. Elise put them away. She first 
wrapped them delicately up in tissue-paper. 

They deserved it. 








Elisabetta Sirani. 


A GIRL PAINTER, TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


AMONGST the names of those who by brush and chisel helped 
to make the history of Italian art illustrious during the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, that of Elisabetta Sirani 
deserves to be kept in remembrance, as much from the singular 
and pathetic interest attaching to her short life and early death 
as for the remarkable genius displayed in her work, and for 
the extraordinary industry that enabled her to produce such a 
number of pictures as would seem almost incredible, were not 
the list of them authenticated by her own testimony. 

Elisabetta Sirani was born at Bologna in the year 1638, and 
from her very infancy was cradled in an artistic atmosphere. 
Her father, Giovanni Andrea Sirani, was a fairly successful 
painter in his day, who followed the teachings of Guido Reni, 
and had established in his house, in the Via Urbana, an art- 
school, where that master’s second manner was the example 
held up for his pupils to aim at. 

Four children, a son and three daughters, had been born to 
him, of whom the subject of this short sketch was the eldest. 
The son became a physician, but beyond this fact no further 
mention is made of him, and it is probable that, in departing 
from the family traditions in his choice of a profession, he also 
quitted the shelter of his father’s roof. The three sisters, how- 
ever, Elisabetta, Barbara and Anna Maria, were all artists; the 
two younger seem to have been clever and painstaking, and 
pictures painted by them may still be seen in some of the 
churches of Bologna, but their fame has been entirely eclipsed 
by that of the more brilliant elder sister, and even the father’s 
name sinks into insignificance where hers lives honoured and 
extolled. 

In addition to these, the family consisted of Giovanni’s wife, 
Margherita, and his sister Giacoma, who, between them, with the 
aid of one woman-servant, cooked and cleaned, and, in fact, did 
all the work of the house. We must not forget, too, that three 
of his pupils, Bartolommeo Zanchelli, Antonio Donzelli and 
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Giulio Banzi, were inmates of this artist-home, and lived on 
terms of equality with the family. The household duties there- 
fore, of catering and caring for these seven busy painters, could 
not have been light, especially as we are told the house was by 
no means small, but had two storeys, containing above “ certain 
large rooms for the school.” 

We can imagine for ourselves, in some degree, the amount of 
art-work that must have been undertaken and accomplished in 
those upper rooms, and how in the intervals for rest the young 
men and maidens would stand back from their easels and 
exchange kindly criticisms on each other’s pictures, and chatter 
of the praise and fame they hoped to win, and how the maestro 
would rejoice as still more orders came to hand ; now for some 
delicate piece of fresco to adorn the interior of a stately palace, 
or the walls of a convent church ; now a Holy Family or Pieta 
for some sacred altar-piece, or, maybe, a commission for the 
portrait of some great noble or beautiful dame ; it mattered not, 
for all would be grist that came to Messer Giovanni’s mill ; and 
the few hints we have of the daily life in the Casa Sirani are 
full of a quaint, picturesque interest. But Elisabetta was ever 
the most industrious member of this curious family hive ; and 
in his “ Storia Pittorica” Lanzi says:—“It is a great marvel 
that a young girl, who did not live beyond her twenty-sixth 
year, should have finished the large number of pictures men- 
tioned by Malvasia, and still greater, that they should have been 
worked out with so much skill and perfection ; and greatest of 
all, that she should have painted historical pictures of large size, 
without any of that timidity of style and execution from which 
La Fontana, and other artists of her sex, were never entirely 
free.” Malvasia, the historian of Bolognese art, from whom 
Lanzi quotes, printed a catalogue, left by Elisabetta in her own 
handwriting, which seems to have served the young girl in some 
sort as a journal of her life, rather than as a bare list of her 
pictures. 

We learn from this, that in the year 1655, when she was only 
seventeen, she painted two pictures, one for the Marchese Spada, 
and one for the Municipality of Trassano ; in the year 1656 five 
pictures ; in 1657 seven pictures; in 1658 twelve pictures; in 
1659 ten pictures ; in 1660 fourteen pictures; in 1661 fourteen 
pictures, one of which, an order for a convent of the nuns of St. 
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Catherine, contained half-figures of life-size of the Twelve 
Apostles ; in 1662 and 1663 forty-nine pictures. In the year 
1664 she mentions twenty-eight pictures, and in the first half of 
1665, the year in which she died and during which she suffered 
more or less from ill-health, she began and finished nine works, 
This girl then, for she was little more, had thus undertaken and 
completed between the seventeenth and twenty-fifth years of her 
age no fewer than one hundred and fifty pictures, many of them 
very large, and all without exception most carefully worked out 
and finished—amazing industry in one so young. 

She found time to vary her work occasionally by etching, and 
high prices have been paid by collectors for specimens of her 
skill in this art. We can imagine that to have achieved so much 
in nine years needed not only genius and perseverance, but won- 
derful rapidity of execution ; and, indeed, so gifted was Elisa- 
betta, that when once the composition of a picture had been 
planned, and its treatment thought out, her brush moved over the 
canvas at lightning speed, and the colours were laid on with so 
firm and unerring a touch that she never needed to alter or cor- 
‘ rect her work, and to see Elisabetta paint was considered one 
of the sights of Bologna most worthy to attract the attention 
of strangers. Probably few persons of any distinction or note 
passed through the city without paying a visit to the studio 
in the Via Urbana, and in the journal appended to the list of 
Elisabetta’s pictures the young artist mentions some of these 
visits with a quaint, half- pathetic mixture of simple girlish 
pleasure at the notice she received, and of self-conscious pride 
in the knowledge of her own power to interest and attract. 

“On the 13th of May, 1664,” she wrote, “ His Serene Highness 
Cosmo, Crown Prince of Tuscany, came to our house to see me 
paint, and I worked at a picture of his uncle, Prince Leopold, in 
his presence. On leaving, he ordered a Holy Virgin for himself, 
which I finished in time for him to take it with him when he 
returned to Florence. It is in an oval, the Child on His mother’s 
lap is caressing her with His left hand, while the right, with an 
olive branch in it, rests upon the World; by this design I in- 
tended to represent the peace which has been preserved to Italy 
through the negotiations of his most Serene Father.” 

The Duchess of Brunswick, who “came to our house to see me 
paint on the 3rd of January, 1660,” had, it appears, the reputa- 
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tion of being exceedingly vain, and Elisabetta’s sense of humour 
prompted her to administer a tacit reproof to her visitor on the 
folly of self-love. “I painted,” she says, “a pretty Cupid, a 
year old, looking at his image in a mirror and wounding him- 
self with one of his own arrows,” and Malvasia adds that while 
painting this allegorical device the young girl repeated several 
times: “I know my own meaning, but let those comprehend 
who can.” 

It may be the Duchess was not slow to comprehend, for 
though she made no outward sign, she departed without giving 
the youthful moralist any commission. 

On another page we find “all the Princes and Princesses who 
have passed through Bologna this spring have come to look at 
my pictures, and to see me work.” Then mention is made of 
commissions from the Empress Eleanora, from the Prince 
Leopold of Tuscany, who sent the young artist a gold cross set 
with fifty-six diamonds ; from the Duchess of Bavaria, who after- 
wards ordered a second picture ; from Cardinal Farnese ; from the 
Papal Legate ; and from the “ Padre Inquisitore, whose choice fell 
on a Cupid crowned with laurel, holding a sceptre in one hand.” 

For all these various commissions Elisabetta must have received 
considerable sums of money, and her earnings were dutifully 
given to her father towards the maintenance of the family ; she 
only kept back for herself the presents made to her of jewellery 
and ornaments of various kinds, which were considered as her 
private property and kept in a cupboard set apart for them, and 
shown by Madama Margherita with great pride and reverence 
on rare occasions to some special friends, 

One would imagine that in such a household where money 
flowed into the coffers from the exertions of four industrious 
workers, there must have been, if not wealth, yet entire ease of 
circumstances, but in Elisabetta’s journal we find here and there 
unconscious touches that throw a side-light upon the daily life of 
the Casa Sirani, and which show that either from necessity or 
choice the family habits and customs were simple in the 
extreme. Perhaps Messer Giovanni was somewhat of a miser, 
in those days when many loved to hoard rather than to spend 
their frugal store, or maybe, like a prudent man, he looked 
forward to the time when eye and hand might lose their cunning, 
and so saved up for a rainy day. 
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We have seen that his wife looked after the household affairs 
and that his sister Giacoma acted as cook for the family ; the one 
maid-servant received only four pauls (about two francs) a month 
as wages, and on several occasions we are told that certain small 
debts, instead of being settled in money were paid for by a 
picture, considered, we must suppose, as the money’s worth. In 
the list of Elisabetta’s works, amongst the pictures painted for 
princes and princesses, churches and prelates, is one of “ Saint 
Margaret leading a dragon with an azure riband, painted for the 
fisherman who supplies our house.” And her music-master 
also—for, with all Elisabetta’s devotion to painting, she was fond 
of music and played with much taste and feeling—was paid, we 
learn, by the yearly gift of a picture. Now and then, too, comes 
the mention of a painting of no great value sold privately, and 
of the money being given to her mother to supply some petty 
household need. 

Poor Margherita, like Martha of old, seems to have been 
troubled with much serving, and there were many little points 
of friction between her and the maid Lucia that Elisabetta was 
called upon to settle and smooth over. Domestic grievances 
appear to have been quite as evident in the seventeenth as in 
the nineteenth century, servants were flighty and mistresses 
fault-finding then as now; and we cannot help smiling as we 
hear Margherita complain that Lucia spends too long a time 
“in arranging her hair, which need only be dressed when 
visitors to the studio are expected”; that she shows too great a 
love for idly gadding about the streets and wastes her time in 
gossip instead of doing her work. There is a certain travelling 
tinker, too, who haunts the premises, and in spite of poor Lucia’s 
tearful protestations that he is an old friend whom she knew in 
her mother’s home, these visits are made the pretext for 
fresh accusations; even Elisabetta laughingly asks how she 
“can be so silly as to take up with such a sorry knave,” and 
Messer Giovanni, made more irritable than usual by a sharp 
attack of gout, adds a few harsh words of reprimand. Evidently 
Lucia’s twenty-four pauls a year were not too easily earned, or 
so she thought, and having more than once given notice we 
find Elisabetta at last recording in her journal that, in spite of 
all her endeavours to smooth matters over and make peace, the 


little maid-of-all-work declines to stay, and, climax of ingratitude, 
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insists upon taking her departure just before the annual fair in 
August, when it will be especially difficult to supply her place. 

These petty domestic squabbles would have no interest for us 
were it not for a certain connection between them and other 
events in the Casa Sirani. For some months of this same year, 
1665, Elisabetta’s health had been failing. She complained at 
times of internal pains so acute that she could with difficulty 
hold a brush, but when her mother would have urged her to lay 
aside her work for a time and rest, Elisabetta shook her head, 
saying : “No, no; who will complete my pictures if I leave them 
unfinished ?” 

Just at this time she had received a fresh order from the 
Empress Eleanora, and we have a vivid description of the dis- 
comfort amid which she stood painting at her easel. The house- 
hold all upset by Lucia’s sudden defection, Messer Giovanni 
laid aside with gout, her sister Barbara suffering from fever, and 
she herself striving bravely to control the ever-increasing tor- 
ture caused by her mysterious malady. On the 12th or 13th of 
August she consulted the physician who was attending Barbara. 
He told her that “while the sun was in the sign of the Lion” 
no medicine would do her good, but that she might try a little 
syrup of vinegar. On the 27th the pain increased so terribly 
that, throwing down her brush, the brush she was never to 
handle again, she crawled to Barbara’s room, her face death-like 
in its pallor, and seating herself on the bed exclaimed, “Oh, 
sister, such dreadful agony, sure I must be dying.” 

Dame Margherita, running into the room at Barbara’s startled 
cry, gave her daughter a dose of “Theriaca,” the celebrated 
Venetian “cure-all,” said to be a compound of fifty different 
drugs, and which at that time was famous all over Europe; it 
was in vain, fainting fits followed and cold clammy sweats, while 
no nostrum could relieve the agonising pain, not even when the 
doctor, summoned again in haste, pronounced the symptoms to 
resemble those of poison, and administered the well-known 
antidotes, Bezoar and Olio del Gran Duca, prepared only in the 
Medicean laboratory, in the Uffizi Palace, at Florence. But, 
alas, for the young artist, with all the brilliant promises of a 
long life before her! Absorbed in her art, Elisabetta had 
worked on uncomplainingly until the insidious disease was past 
human aid, and then a priest was hastily brought to her bed- 
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side, the last solemn rites of the Church were performed, and in 
the very zenith of her fame, and the hey-day of her youth, 
Elisabetta Sirani passed away. There is a portrait of her in 
the Ercolani Gallery, at Bologna, which shows her to have been 
possessed of considerable personal attractions. She was tall, 
with a slight graceful figure and winning manners; a good 
musician ; witty in conversation, and quick at repartee; affec- 
tionate in her home-circle, and eminently lovable; and yet, 
strange to say, for a woman so gifted and full of charm, there is 
no hint anywhere in her journal of a deeper and more tender 
passion. That she was without many admirers we cannot be- 
lieve, but, absorbed in her devotion to Art, she seems to have 
passed among them in “ maiden meditation fancy-free.” 

Amid the universal sorrow excited by her almost sudden 
death, it was not surprising perhaps that her family, and the 
good folks of Bologna generally, unable to gain any very satis- 
factory explanation from the doctors as to the cause of death, 
should have immediately raised a cry of poison. The post- 
mortem examination was said to have revealed traces of it which 
’ might, so said one of the doctors, have been either administered 
maliciously or generated naturally, “ Veleno ingenito,” a theory 
much discussed about that time ; public opinion found it easier 
to accept the first and promptly set out to discover the culprit. 
Here they had, or so they believed, not far to seek, the domestic 
disturbances in the Casa Sirani were of too recent a date for 
suspicion not to fall on Lucia Tolomelli, the recalcitrant maid- 
of-all-work. She was arrested, subjected to close questioning 
and barely escaped the torture. In spite of the known fact that 
she had always expressed affection for the Signorina Elisabetta, 
from whom she had received more kindness and consideration it 
would appear than from the rest of the family, and in spite of 
the refutation of every shred of evidence against her, the poor 
girl was imprisoned for a considerable time, with the fear of 
death weighing upon her. We do not find that Giovanni Sirani 
shared in the popular belief in Lucia’s guilt; on the contrary, 
however hot-tempered and irritable the old painter had shown 
himself in his treatment of his quondam maid-servant, he tried 
to defend her from more severe punishment than the imprison- 
ment to which she had been at first condemned; and when 
finally, after much wrangling among the doctors, it was decided 
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that Elisabetta had died from the effects of an inflammatory 
ulcer in the stomach, arising from natural causes, Giovanni 
did his best to recompense Lucia for the hardships she had 
undergone. 

The respect shewn to Elisabetta Sirani’s memory did not end 
with the public funeral granted to her by universal desire. 
More than a year after her death there was published at 
Bologna a volume entitled “11 Pennello Lagrimato,” containing 
a collection of orations, sonnets, odes and epitaphs in Latin and 
Italian, composed in her honour by the most learned and 
literary Bolognese of that time. Many of these productions are 
wretched doggerel in questionable taste, but they all express 
in unqualified terms the affection and esteem in which her 
extraordinary genius was held by her fellow-townsmen and 
contemporaries. 


ALICE ISAACSON. 





Late in Life. 


By A. PERRIN. 
Author of “INTO TEMPTATION,” &c. 


CHAPTER IV. 


NINA’S EXPLANATIONS. 


** Blow, blow, thou winter wind, 
Thou art not so unkind 
As man’s ingratitude.” 


NEARLY an hour later there was a light tap at George’s door, 
and Nina entered, fanning her face with a handkerchief. 

“They’re all gone at last! Oh! howhot Iam! Well, George, 
dear old boy, | feel quite shy of you. Come to the light and let 
me look at you. Good gracious, how old you are! Is that the 
effect of India? I am glad I never went out there. Isn’t this 
a nice house? Don’t you think I’m lucky? And aren’t you 
thankful I’m settled so well ?” 

“T am indeed, if you’re happy. I suppose you are happy, 
Nina?” He held her in front of him and looked keenly at her. 

“Happy? Of course I am. It’s such a delightful change. 
You can’t imagine what hard work it was trying to make both 
ends meet, and I was zo¢t born to be poor! I feel years younger 
than I did six months ago, and I’m sure I look it. I know you 
were an angel, George dear, in helping me, but after all, it wasn’t 
much with three boys, and oh, those awful bills !” she 
stopped and bit her lips. 

“ Nina, tell me the truth. Were you in difficulties ? was that 
why——” he was going to ask—“was that why you married 
Mr. Compton?” but checked himself, for nothing could undo 
that now, whatever her reasons might have been. 

“Yes, I was,” admitted Nina plaintively. “I didn’t know 
where to turn for money. How could anybody manage on such 
an income with three boys to pay for? I know you were awfully 
good, I’ve said so before. But you mightn’t have been able to 
send me money always. Supposing you had died or got 
married ?” 
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George was silent. There was nothing to be gained now by 
telling her that he had insured his life heavily for her, and 
that as long as she and the boys had had any claim on him, 
he had resolutely shut his heart against any idea of love or 
marriage. 

“Why didn’t you let me know ?” he asked presently. 

“Oh, it was no good worrying you,” replied Nina with an air 
of heroism. 

“You knew perfectly well I would have given you my last 
farthing,” said George, with a bitterness in his tone which he 
could not repress, It was very galling to think that his sister 
had practically sold herself. “How long had your difficulties 
been going on? You always seemed to be managing well 
enough ?” 

“Well, perhaps I’d been rather extravagant /ately,” said Nina 
with great candour, “but I think I had some excuse. I always 
paid up for the boys’ schooling and the household expenses, and 
for years I had a very hard time, never going anywhere or enjoying 
myself at all. I don’t think I could have gone on much longer. 
I should have become a permanent invalid or gone melancholy 
mad if I hadn’t met Augusta. She’s the only person who ever 
understood or sympathised with me. She said it was a shame 
with my looks and talents that I should never have any enjoy- 
ment. Of course it was a great advantage to me when she left 
those vulgar Smiths and came to stay with me, though somehow 
it did cost a good deal.” 

“Why did she leave them?” enquired George suspiciously. 

“ Because they treated her so badly. They made friends with 
her abroad, you know, and asked her to pay them a visit at 
Bedford. That was how I mether. And then they got jealous 
because she knew so much more about good society than they did, 
and cross because they found she wasn’t rich as they had thought 
—mercenary creatures! So they picked a quarrel with her, and 
said all kinds of horrid things — actually went about telling 
everybody she had stayed weeks longer than she had been 
invited ; that they were very sorry they had asked her to the 
house without knowing more of her; and that she was a foady, 
and I don’t know what else! Of course, she couldn’t stay on 
after that, and I asked her to come to me. I always liked her, 
and she me, from the moment we first met, and now you see if 
14* 
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it hadn’t been for her I should have ended my days at Laburnum 
Villa!” 

Nina pursed up her lips triumphantly, but George’s face still 
wore a doubtful, half-anxious expression. 

“ Yes,” he said, feeling he was making himself unwarrantably 
disagreeable, “ but all the same I have not taken a fancy to 
Lady Jebbs. Very likely I am wrong, but she doesn’t strike me 
as being a lady.” 

“What!” shrieked Nina, her blue eyes wide open with indigna- 
tion. “ Augusta not alady! My dear George, what can you know 
about it after all these centuries in a jumble—jingle—whatever 
you call it—where you shoot tigers? Augusta has moved in the 
best society, she says so herself. You are as bad as the Smiths! 
But I don’t care a bit what anyone says. When I make friends 
with people I stick to them for life. Besides, she is a dear, 
charming, kind-hearted darling, so fond of me, and so clever.” 

“Yes, I should say she was clever in her way,” remarked 
George. 

“Indeed she is, as you will very soon find out,” eagerly 
assented Nina, “and I can’t think why you are looking so glum 
and disagreeable when you have only just come home. It’s very 
unkind. You ought to be very glad I’ve got a nice home for the 
boys, and everything I want. I daresay you think it very dread- 
ful because I’m not violently in love with Bennett, and all that 
kind of thing, but at any rate, I like him very much indeed, 
though he does look so odd and has such funny ways. He’s 
devoted to me, and you should be very thankful that I found a 
man of any description who was willing to saddle himself witha 
passée widow of thirty-five, with nothing to her name but debts 
and three great expensive boys.” 

Nina completed her speech with a tearful, though complacent, 
glance in the mirror at her faultless complexion and neatly- 
moulded figure, after which she kissed her brother affectionately, 
called him a “dear, cross, grizzly old bear,” and rustled off to 
dress for dinner. 
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CHAPTER V. 


BREAKFAST. 


‘* Behold, how brightly breaks the morning.” 


GEORGE came down to breakfast the following morning with a 
restful sense of luxury and comfort in his surroundings. He had 
slept like a top in his huge four-poster and thoroughly appre- 
ciated the tempting tray-load of steaming tea, rich yellow cream 
and brown bread and butter, which seemed to have timed its ap- 
pearance with the opening of his eyes. How different to the “ chota 
hazri” he had so long been accustomed to, with its thick, sodden 
toast, diminutive poached eggs, and tea that always tasted like 
straw, even when in desperation he had made it himself. 

The morning was glorious. The breakfast-room windows 
stood open, and scents from gay flower-beds, and freshly- 
cut grass, floated in with the sound of the mowing machine that 
was being driven over the lawn. A big bumble-bee was angrily 
thumping himself alternately against the ceiling and walls, and 
finally landed on his back in the slop-bowl, where he lay kicking 
and buzzing with fury. George was the first comer, and as his 
eyes fell on the snowy tablecloth and glittering silver dishes, the 
fresh golden butter, the pile of wet green watercress, the delicate 
china and vases of dewy roses, he told himself that a well- 
appointed English breakfast-table was a goodly sight. 

Presently a quick creaking of boots outside the long French 
window made him turn, and old Mr. Compton entered, with a 
hoe in one hand and a tennis ball in the other. 

“Good-morning to you, good morning,” he said pleasantly, 
“you see I ‘have found that which was lost.’” Hetriumphantly 
held up the ball, which had disappeared the previous afternoon, 
and had just given the old gentleman a delightful half-hour’s 
raking and poking amongst dead leaves and mould in search 
of it. 

“TI hope you had a good night,” he went on, turning over 
the letters on his plate, and laying thern aside to be opened 
several weeks hence, or perhaps not at all, unless Nina happened 
to espy them amongst the chaos on the tables of his den. 
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“Yes, thanks,” said George, “I was most comfortable.” 

“Oh! really?” anxiously, “I should like to know what you 
think of the way the house has been done up for Nina. My 
two little smoking-rooms weren’t touched, but all the rest looks 
nice, I think ?” 

Here Nina swished in, radiant in a white gown garnished with 
blue ribbons. George remembered her predilection for blue 
ribbons when she was a child. She looked remarkably young 
and pretty, and her husband’s dim old eyes rested on her for a 
moment with a glance of rather wistful admiration and pride. 
After which he sat down to the table, rubbing his wrinkled hands 
together and whispering to himself. 

Nina kissed her brother and took her place behind the urn. 

“What will you have, George? Tea or coffee? What have 
you got under that cover in front of you? Buttered eggs? 
Oh! I wonder if Augusta would like some or if she’d rather have 
fried bacon? She’s not coming down this morning as she 
doesn’t feel so well as usual. What had I better send up, 
George? You're a doctor, you ought to know.” 

“If she’s capable of eating fried bacon in bed, as you seem to 


imagine, I should say it doesn’t much matter what you send 


” 
- 


up 

“ How aggravating you are! I think I’d better send up both 
bacon avd buttered eggs, then she can have whichever she likes 
best. Take up the tray, Peek, and tell Ellen to carry it in to 
Lady Jebbs and wait in case she wants anything more.” 

“ How far is the Setons’ house from here?” enquired George 
when Lady Jebbs’ breakfast had been started on its way, and 
Nina had quieted down. “I want to goover there this morning. 
They might think it unkind if I didn’t go at once, as they must 
be anxious to hear all I can tell them.” 

“Oh! you surely needn’t go to-day,” said Nina discontentedly, 
“your first morning here too. I can’t spare you.” 

“T needn’t be long, and I feel I ought to go.” 

“Dear me, George, I wish you weren’t so obstinate. You 
could go quite well next week, couldn’t he, Bennett ?” 

“What, my dear?” said her husband, who had been slowly 
getting on with his breakfast, occasionally addressing a remark 
confidentially to himself, and putting handfuls of crust into his 
pocket with which to feed the fowls end birds afterwards. 
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“You don’t care a bit what / want you to do,” went on 
Nina, without answering her husband; “it was just the same 
about your never coming home.” 

“TI assure you it’s not a case of pleasing myself. I should 
be rather a brute if I didn’t go on the first opportunity. You 
see I knew young Seton very well, and was with him when he 
died. Is it farto walk?” 

“T’m sure I don’t know,” said Nina pettishly, “I never walked 
there. I use a carriage now on every possible occasion to make 
up for the years of tramping I had to do whether I wanted to 
or not.” 

The door opened, and Peek entered, carrying Lady Jebbs’ 
tray. 

“Her ladyship’s eaten the bacon and buttered eggs and 
wishes for more. And there was not enough cream in the last 
cup of tea, if you please, ’m.” 

“Oh! Then she has eaten something. I’m so glad. 
George, is that bacon hot? Augusta hates cold bacon. Have 
some more fried, Peek, at once. Has Goosey had her milk?” 

“Yes, ’m,” said Peek disappearing. 

“Who on earth is Goosey?” enquired George. 

“ Augusta’s cat. Such a beauty, but I’m afraid rather spoilt. 
Yesterday she scratched all the seats of the new chairs in the 
drawing-room! So provoking! But I wouldn’t tell Augusta 
for the world, it would make her so unhappy, dear soul. She 
adores Goosey.” 

“Is Lady Jebbs supposed to be delicate? She seems to have 
a poor appetite,” remarked George drily. 

“You're just like everybody else,” said Nina crossly, “no one 
really believes she’s delicate, but I can assure you she’s far from 
strong. I got so nervous about her the other day, that I sent 
for Dr. Roseberry, but he said she ought to be starved, which 
was quite wrong. Augusta knows her own constitution best, 
and she says she requires building up—not pulling down.” 

Mr. Compton, having finished his breakfast, now left the 
room, after nodding and smiling at the other two, and took the 
tennis ball with him. They could hear him creaking across the 
polished floor of the hall to his own sanctum. 

“That ball will be put on his table and left there for ever,” 
said Nina ; “ you never saw such a collection of rubbish as he’s 
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got! He never will have anything thrown away. Everything 
he picks up out of doors he keeps; like fir-cones, bits of spa, 
jaw-bones of animals, and old chestnuts. Sometimes he finds 
a hen’s egg in some out-of-the-way spot, and he keeps that 
too until it bursts. And then Ann, the old housemaid, who’s 
been with him for years, is allowed to clean that away, but she 
daren’t touch anything else. He can’t even bear to have his 
rooms dusted !” 

George could not help laughing. “But he’s very good to you, 
Nina, if he zs a little peculiar,” he said. 

“I know,” complacently, “and I quite appreciate it. I often 
wonder what I should have done if he had been bad-tempered 
like that dreadful old Colonel Seton! He doesn’t care what 
he says to anyone, and you’ve no idea how abominably rude 
he always is to Augusta. You won’t havea pleasant time of 
it this morning if he takes a dislike to you, and I am sure he 
will—I believe he hates everybody.” 

“ How do you get on with the daughters ?” 

“Oh! well enough. They are nice girls, though you’d hardly 
call Emily a girl. I feel sure she’s quite as old as I am. She's 
a very good creature, though dreadfully plain—poor thing. 
Ella is pretty, very pretty, but she’s away just now staying with 
an aunt or something. The old man is always worse tempered 
when she is away they tell me, and I hope he'll abuse you 
roundly this morning. You deserve it for insisting on going 
there. You’d rather have a carriage than walk—lI suppose? 
No? Good gracious, you'll be boiled alive in this sun. You 
must get Peek to tell you the short way across the fields, and 
ask Emily Seton if I can come and see her soon—don’t forget, 
I must go now and see how Augusta’s getting on.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE SETONS OF GARTHWOOD. 
‘* Failed the bright promise of your early day.” 


As George left Undercliff Park, Emily Seton was rapidly 
crossing the hall at Garthwood with an anxious expression on 
her sallow face, and a basket of keys in her hand. She opened 
the door of the smoking-room and looked enquiringly at her 
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father seated in his huge leather arm-chair, with the newspaper 
across his knees. 

“Do you want me?” she asked. 

“Naturally I want you as I sent for you! For Heaven’s sake 
come into the room properly, Emily. You always run round 
the wainscoting like a rat. I’ve got gout coming on again.” 

Of course Emily said the wrong thing in reply. She in- 
variably did where her father was concerned, for she was 
lamentably wanting in tact. 

“TI thought you’d feel it last night when I saw you 
eating: P 

“Good Lord! was there ever such an exasperating woman? 
I sent for you to give me my medicine, not to tell me what 
I’ve been eating. And why the devil did you have anything 
on the table that was likely to disagree with me?” 

Emily made no answer, thereby still further incensing her 
father, who was thirsting for an excuse to let off some of the 
irritation that was oozing from him at every pore. 

“Can’t you speak?” he went on, as the pain in his toe got 
worse, “instead of staring at me like a dumb animal ?” 

Emily quietly went to the mantelpiece, measured out his 
medicine and gave it tohim. He swallowed it and then gazed 
at her with a contemptuous grin on his face. 

“Your hair’s coming down, my dear,” he said. “ I can’t under- 
stand how it is you always contrive to make yourself look like a 
rag doll.” The Colonel had never even seen a rag doll that he 
could remember, but the name sounded untidy and was the first 
that came into his mind. Emily hastily put her hand up to the 
back of her head. There is something particularly humiliating 
to a woman to find she has got “a tail” sticking out, especially 
when she has no idea how long it has been there. 

Then the Colonel requested her to bring him a certain book 
which he himself had returned to the library over a week before, 
and which of course was nowhere to be found, a circumstance 
that again brought down a shower of wrath on to Emily’s head. 
“Why couldn’t she find it? No, he had ot sent it back. He 
was sick of all this bad management, he might just as well live 
in seaside lodgings as his own house, they would probably be 
far more comfortable. She ought to have learnt some method by 
this time. She was old enough to have done so in all conscience! 
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No, he would not go to bed yet, though he knew very well that 
she wished he was bedridden altogether. At any rate, he did 
not intend to relieve her of his presence, etc., etc.,” until finally, 
with Emily’s assistance he installed himself on the sofa, the 
gouty foot reposing on a cushion, his stick within reach, a 
sporting novel in his hands, and his dog, a faithful, mangy, 
rheumatic old spaniel, seated on the floor by his side, blink- 
ing sorrowfully up at him. When he was quite settled he 
apologetically, and with exaggerated politeness, requested his 
daughter to leave the room, as if under the impression that 
the one pleasure and desire of her life was to remain in his 
company. 

Poor old Colonel! He had never been famous for sweetness 
of disposition ; and of late years, since his accident had debarred 
him from riding, and exercise in general, he had been a martyr 
to gout in addition to his helplessness. So there was a great 
deal of excuse for him if he sometimes made himself excessively 
disagreeable. 

Unfortunately it was not only a case of “sometimes.” Soured 
and disappointed, first, by the loss of nearly all his money 
(through his own fault, which of course made it the more aggra- 
vating), and finally by the accident which had rendered him 
almost a cripple, Colonel Seton was anything but patient in 
adversity. He seemed to revenge himself for his sufferings by 
making himself as unpleasant as he possibly could in the bosom 
of his own family, and to anyone out of it that he happened to 
dislike, though strangers often found him the most charming 
and agreeable of companions. 

He came of a good family, and had possessed more money 
in his youth than usually falls to the lot of younger sons, but 
when a man is in the Guards, races with reckless imprudence, 
gambles, hunts, yachts, shoots, and denies himself nothing, 
he wants a very long purse, and before Colonel Seton’s youth 
was over he found himself with nothing left of the estate 
that had come to him through his mother but the house. He 
was obliged to leave the army and cudgel his brains for a 
means of living, and being extremely good-looking, fascinating, 

and clever in a flashy, superficial way, he soon captivated a 
dowdy, humble-minded little woman, with enough money of 
her own to set the Colonel on his legs again, provide him with 
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a few first-class hunters, and enable him to live at Garthwood 
in comfort. 

In a short time she died, partly of disappointment when she 
realized that she could never win her handsome husband’s love, 
and partly of fright, because he had insisted on her learning to 
ride, and she was much too anxious to please him ever to betray 
the terror she felt at the very sight of a horse. 

So the Colonel was left a widower with all his dead wife’s 
money and one little girl, who unfortunately resembled her 
mother in face and disposition, and was therefore bullied most 
unmercifully by her father or else ignored entirely. 

In course of time he presented her with a young and hand- 
some stepmother, who possessed the spirits of a schoolboy, could 
ride magnificently, was afraid of nothing, and, in fact, was as 
unlike the first Mrs. Seton as one woman could be to another. 
She was kind to “funny little old Emily,” as she called her, in a 
hearty, boisterous fashion which terrified the shy, rather slow- 
witted child. She kept the domineering Colonel in fine order, 
saved some money for him, gave him two children, Bertie and 
Ella, and, unluckily for them all, died when the latter was born. 

Colonel Seton felt his second wife’s death very keenly. He 
took to riding harder than ever to console himself, and seemed 
to live for nothing in the world but hunting, and when, only a 
few years later, he met with the accident which debarred him 
from ever mounting a horse again, he accepted his hard fate 
with an angry rebellion which increased as his life dragged on, 
and rendered him more and more churlish and irascible. 

Ella, his younger daughter, he was fond of, for she resembled 
her mother in many ways, but even she came in for a share of 
her father’s acrimony. Bertie he had sneered at, but been 
secretly very proud of, while Emily he treated with unvarying 
conteinpt and antagonism, though as a matter of fact he would 
have fared extremely badly without her. She it was who looked 
after his comforts, managed the house and servants, kept the 
accounts, and did all the real work of the establishment. This 
in itself was no hardship to Emily, for she was fussy and orderly 
by nature, and did the housekeeping with as great a sense of 
enjoyment as duty, and at the very moment that George arrived 
at the front door she was back in her store-room after her inter- 
view with her father, enveloped in a monstrous apron, her fingers 
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sticky with weighing out raisins and sugar, her hair dusted with 
flour, and an air of homeliness about her whole appearance that 
was certainly the reverse of attractive. 








_ 


CHAPTER VII. 


“OLD EMILY.” 
‘* Patient, though sorely tried.” 


GEORGE was shown into the long low drawing-room which 
charmed him with its carved ceiling, many nooks and corners, 
broad window-seats, and huge, old-fashioned fireplace. 

He stood looking about him, now at Emily’s substantial work- 
basket with a half-hemmed duster protruding from it, and then 
at the collection of photographs on the mantelpiece, amongst 
which he recognised a fascimile of the group Bertie had shown 
him, and which he recollected was in his portmanteau at that 
moment—he supposed he ought to offer to give it back. He 
bent down to sniff at a bunch of purple and pink sweet peas 
in a vase on a low table, and as he did so Emily entered the 
room. 

On hearing the name of the visitor she had fled hastily 
upstairs, torn off her apron, and generally endeavoured to make 
herself presentable, after which she descended to the drawing- 
room and bowed politely to George before shaking hands with 
him. Emily was in her element with a stranger in the absence 
of her father and sister. She was a great stickler for “the 
proper thing,” and her frantic efforts to do exactly what was 
appropriate to every occasion were being perpetually frustrated 
by Ella and the Colonel—the latter in particular, who never 
dreamt of permitting his manners to interfere with his inclin- 
ations. Her manner struck George as being stiff and conven- 
tional, which it undoubtedly was, but beneath her old-maidish 
set little ways there lurked a large amount of real shyness and 
nervousness, inherited from her mother, which often made her 
appear more reserved and constrained than she really was. 

She expressed her pleasure at making George’s acquaintance, 
also her gratitude to him for coming to see them so soon after 
his arrival in England. Said they had been looking forward to 
meeting him, and what a comfort it would be to them all to hear 
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of poor Bertie from one who had been his friend. George 
replied appropriately, and Emily then announced her intention 
of informing her father of Dr. Barr’s presence, after which she 
left the room, closing the door carefully behind her. 

So far all had gone precisely as it should have done. Emily 
felt that her speech had been quite fitting and correct, and now 
of course her father ought to interview Dr. Barr, listen to the 
details of poor Bertie’s end, thank him for all he had done and 
his promptitude in coming to see them, and ask him to stay to 
luncheon. This was the programme she mapped out in her 
mind on the way to the smoking-room, but it was not destined 
to be carried out, for the Colonel greeted her with a storm of 
furious epithets the instant she opened the door, and, when she 
explained her errand, declared testily that he would see xo one. 
That Emily ought to have had more sense than to let the fellow 
come into the house at all when she knew he had got gout. He 
did not care whether he was under any obligation to this Dr. 
Barr or not. She could go and talk to him herself, and he 
wished him joy of her company. 

The consequence was that Emily returned to George with a 
flush on her sallow cheeks, and her hands trembling slightly. 
She had fully expected her father to be angry, but she had not 
been prepared for his flat refusal to see Dr. Barr, though she 
understood very well what was at the bottom of it. 

The Colonel had felt Bertie’s death much more keenly than 
he had ever dreamed of betraying, and besides this the bitter 
memory of harsh words and thoughts, and unjust actions, 
towards the boy while he was alive, rankled in the old man’s 
mind, making him furious if his son’s name were mentioned, 
and the stings of self-accusation were called up; the fact in 
itself of his not being able to beat them down only maddening 
him still further instead of humbling him with a sense of his 
own hardness. 

Emily faced George in a dreadful state of perplexity as to 
what excuse she was to make. She thought it would seem “so 
odd” to him that her father could not receive him, considering 
all that had happened. Even if she made gout the excuse it 
could only bea temporary one, and Dr. Barr would expect to be 
asked over another day when the Colonel was better. 

“]’m so sorry,” she began, fumbling nervously in the front of 
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her dress for her pince-nez, “but I think he would rather not 
see you to-day—if you don’t mind. He has gout very badly, 
and of course that makes him irritable.” 

She looked imploringly at George, who, possessing consider- 
able powers of intuition, saw that there was something wrong, 
and guessed that she had not been received cordially by the 
Colonel. So he hastened to speak easily and assuringly as 
though he were more than satisfied with the reason she had 
given. 

“Of course,” he said, “I can quite understand it. I only 
came over in case there. was anything you or your father might 
want to ask me about your brother. It must be a painful 
subject at any time, more especially when he is seedy and 
doesn’t feel up to talking.” 

“Oh! do sit down,” said Emily gratefully, “it was so good of 
you to come, and I’m afraid it must seem so strange his not 
seeing you. I know my father felt poor Bertie’s death dread- 
fully, but he never speaks of it even to us, and——” Emily 


hesitated. She was not given to plain speaking, but something 
in this man’s brown face and deep-set, china-blue eyes seemed 


to be drawing her out of herself, and she felt her usual reticence 
beginning to melt. 

“Well?” said George kindly, seating himself on the sofa by 
her side. He felt a sudden pity for her as he noted the little 
anxious line across her forehead, and the patient setting about 
the corners of her mouth. She looked as though she had had a 
good deal to put up with during her lifetime. 

“You know,” she went on, pulling the duster out of her work- 
basket, “my father can’t bear to show his feelings. I believe 
he likes people to think he has none. I don’t think he will say 
a word to you about Bertie or ask you any questions at all. I 
am so afraid you will think it odd. I am sure it would do him 
good to talk about it freely, but he won’t.” 

“ That’s very often the way. I assure you I don’t think it at 
all odd. In fact there’s very little that seems odd to a doctor.” 

“Perhaps you would tell me all about Bertie? It seemed so 
dreadful to think of his dying so far away and our knowing so 
little of what happened—it sounded so lonely.” 

Then George went over the sad little story of Bertie’s brief 
illness and death, while Emily sat hemming away at her duster, 
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and forcing the tears from her eyes. When he had finished she 
began thanking him again for all he had done with a persistency 
that was embarrassing to him. 

“Please don’t thank me,” he said hastily, “I did no more 
than any other man would have done in my place.” He felt he 
was doing or saying nothing in the way of showing his sympathy 
with this poor little woman, who looked at him with her tired, 
wet eyes, and spoke in such a resigned voice. He was almost 
tempted to take her small brown hand in his, but remembered 
that he was a man and she a woman, and that therefore he ought 
not to do so, which was lucky, as Emily herself would have been 
shocked and scandalized at such a proceeding. 

“Will you be at Undercliff long?” she enquired presently. 
“My sister Ella is away just now staying with our Aunt, my 
father’s sister, and she would be so sorry if she missed you.” 

“T must go up to London sooner or later for a short time, 
but I think I shall come back for a bit. It’s a pity not to make 
the most of the country, and my sister’s very anxious for me to 
be at Undercliff for the greater part of my furlough.” 

“Then she will be sure to see you.” 

“Tsn’t she engaged?” asked George. It never occurred to 
him that he might be inquisitive in asking the question. He 
and Emily were progressing rapidly in their acquaintance. 

“Yes, I suppose you would say so, but nothing is definitely 
settled. She’s only eighteen, and I don’t think she wishes to 
marry just at present. There’s plenty of time. She and Cecil 
Hatherly have known each other all their lives.” 

“Is he a young fellow then?” 

“Yes, about twenty-three. His father died when he was a 
baby and his mother is very anxious for him to marry and 
settle down. I wish he was stronger—he’s very delicate, but the 
doctors say there’s nothing really wrong. Still he always seems 
to be ailing.” 

“Then he ought not to marry,” said George sharply, as the 
picture of a girl’s bright young face with a shock of fair curly 
hair, rose up in his mind. He had never seen Cecil Hatherly 
certainly, but Emily owned he was delicate, and Lady Jebbs had 
declared he was “hump-backed,” so surely he could not be a fit 
husband for any young girl. 

“Qh, it’s nothing really serious,” repeated Emily, “we know 
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they will be very happy together. But ”—with a sigh—“I shall 
miss her very much when she goes, and so will my father.” 

“But he'll have you left ?” 

“ I ? ” 

Emily broke off with a little nervous laugh, and began to fold 
up her work. She had evidently been about to say more, but 
had checked herself. 

“T’ve stayed a long time, I’m afraid,” said George, looking at 
his watch. “By the bye, my sister told me to ask you if she 
might come over and see you soon ?” 

“Of course. I should be delighted—the sooner the better. 
And perhaps you would come too?” she added. 

He said he hoped to see her often while he was at Undercliff, 
then wished her good-bye and started off again. 

As soon as he had left the house, Emily walked up to a long 
mirror hanging on the drawing-room wall and stared at her own 
reflection intently. The little excitement of talking to George 
had given her pale cheeks a slight flush, which might have 
improved her appearance, for her plainness was greatly due to 
her lack of colour, but that the effort to keep back her tears 
during the conversation about Bertie, had left her eyelids pink 
and swollen and the tip of her small sharp nose red. She 
noticed this, and also a white thread that was shining amongst 
the dark hair on her temples. 

She seized and uprooted it with fierce energy. 

“T’m very plain,” she murmured with a sigh, “and I believe I 
get worse every day.” And then she returned to her apron and 
the store-room and harried the cook over trifles which were of 
the most stupendous importance from Emily’s point of view, 
until all thought of George Barr fled from her mind. 


(To be continued.) 





